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Christmas brings its old memories and its fresh 
opportunities, year by year. Its lessons are ever 
changing and ever the same. As it is again with 
us, or as we are again with it, Bishop Harris of Michi- 
gan calls to our attention, at this Christmas-tide, 
some of the Lessons of the Manger at Bethlehem, 
which have their fitness for all time—peculiarly for 
our own. 


A desire for knowledge is by no means the same 
as a desire for truth. One often studies industriously 
in order to acquire facts, without being interested in 
the use to which those facts shall be put. Another 
seeks to know the truth in a given line of reseagch ; 
and in his seeking he gathers facts industriously as a 
means of arriving at the truth. A truth-seeker is 
pretty sure to find the truth. A knowledge-seeker is 
often kept from perception of the truth by the very 
knowledge which he has gathered aimlessly. It is 
greatly to a young man’s credit that he is a truth- 
seeker. It is not always to his credit that he is a 
knowledge-seeker, 


Exercising one’s right is not always a rightful 
exercise. Many persons suppose that, so long as they 
are acting legally, they are sure to be acting fairly 





and rightly. But an act which is not illegal may be 
an evil and an unjustifiable act, even though the law 
to which that act conforms be a righteous and a com- 
mendable law. Some of the most cruel and detestable 
deeds, the most far-reaching sources of harm and evil, 
are those which are done within the pale and even 
under the specific protection of the civillaw. Aman 
may be legally entitled to a copyright upon a book 
which is calculated to degrade more lives, to ruin 
more hopes, to break more hearts, to destroy more 
souls, than the most flagrant act in the catalogue of 
punishable crimes. It is for every one to watch lest 
in his anxiety to.exercise his rights he fall into the 
error of perpetrating wrongs. 


Lights on the Bible text from the Lands of the 
Bible are more and more available as helps to popular 
Bible study. Two writers who have had exceptional 
opportunities for becoming familiar with the Holy 
Land and its manners: and customs supply informa- 
tion to the readers of this issue of The Sunday School 
Times. The Rey. Dr. Selah Merrill was for four 
years the United States Consul at Jerusalem; and for 
several years prior to his service in that station, he 
was an explorer in Palestine, on both sides of the 
Jordan. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Finn was for years a 
resident of Jerusalem, as the wife of the British 
Consul-General there. She isa daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. McCaul of Poland, who was an eminent Hebrew 
scholar, and an enthusiastic worker among the Jews. 
Dr. Merrill is to supply Oriental Lights for these 
pages week by week; Mrs. Finn contributes a special 
side-light article on Bread and Bread-Making in the 
East. , 


No man can do one thing well, who cannot do more 
than one thing. Even a child finds the impossibility 
of piling up his building-blocks above a certain 
height, unless he makes the base of his pile more than 
one block in width. In any branch of activity,— 
mechanical, mental, or moral,—he who limits his 
efforts to a single mode of action limits his power 
even in that mode of action. Breadth and variety 
in thinking, in studying, and in doing, are helps to 
intensity when all the energies are recalled from their 
range to do their best in a work which, for the time 
being, requires them all. Thus it is that a good gen- 
eral education is the best preliminary preparation for 
any special pursuit, He who purposes being a 
banker, a merchant, a manufacturer, a farmer, a 
chemist, or a sailor, would improve his prospects in 
that particular field by securing a college course to 
begin with, if that were within his power. And he 
who would be a good Bible teacher can find added 
fitness for his work by reaching out in every direction 
for helps to the improving of his body, his mind, and 
his spirit, as 3 man, as a student, and as a teacher, 


Only by personal experiences of sorrow can one be 
an intelligent comforter to those who are in sorrow. 
And only by a faith-filled improvement of one’s 
experiences of sorrow, and an unselfish thought- 
fulness of others who are sorrowing, can one become 
such a comforter even through those experiences 
The dear poet Whittier, whose eightieth birthday has 
been recognized as 2 memorable occasion by the 
young and the old all our country over, has given 





this truth a new expression in his latest poem, wherein 
he leaves his legacy of gratitude to a “ friend of many 
years.” Asking that friend not to mourn him in his 
passing away, he urges him to find cheer in 
“ Pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored guest, 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thy own.” 

If, indeed, it be essential to our power of helpful 
sympathy that we sorrow and find true comfort in 
our sorrow, with what different feelings should we 
look upon sorrow when we “are called to it, as a 
means of our fitting to be comforters to the sorrow- 
ing! Thus, indeed, shall we understand and be ready 
to echo the words of the suffering apostle of comfort: 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies, and God of all com- 
fort; who comforteth us in all our affliction, that we 
may be able to comfort them that are in any afflic- 
tion, through the comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God.” 





SILENT FORCES. 


The greatest forces in nature work silently. Gravi- 
tation, which holds multitudes of worlds in their right 
relation, and maintains the movements and the har- 
monies of the universe; sunshine, which quickens 
life and clothes the world with manifold forms of 
beauty ; the genial forces of springtime, which send 
the currents of life through the body of sleeping 
nature,—are examples of the play of the still but 
mighty powers on whose uniform and beneficent 
working depend the continued stability of the world 
and the daily existence of human life. It is the silent 
forces which are our great benefactors. Not the 
thunders shaking the earth’s foundations, but the 
gentle rain and the dew, imperceptibly distilled, 
enrich the earth, and refresh all forms of vegetable 
life. Not the Niagaras, with their mad rush of waters 
and their deafening cataract, but the steady, silent 
streams, carry refreshment to thirsty lands, and bear 
upon their bosoms the commerce of quiet towns and 
thriving cities. 

Men are chiefly dependent for the bounties of 
nature upon her noiseless forces. Nothing can break 
off the frosty fetters which hold the world in their 
relentless grasp, except the mild forces of the spring- 
time, in the presence of which they imperceptibly dis- 
solve and vanish. All the tempests of winter cannot 
shake many of the forest trees free from the dry, 
rustling leaves of the previous year’s growth; but as 
soon as the sap circulates through the boughs and 
twigs, they fall away of themselves to give way to 
new foliage. 

Nature’s greatest perils also come silently and 
without warning. The tempest, with its deafening 
roar and dread portents, is less feared than the 
“ pestilence that walketh in darkness,” whose presence 
is not suspected until its victims suddenly fall before 
it. Did sickness come with noisy warnings, we might 
prepare against it ; but it steals in upon us in the food 
we eat and in the air we breathe, and before we are 
aware of its presence it has distilled its deadly poison 
into our lives. 

In intellectual and moral life the same rule holds 


good. The great powers that move us are the silent 
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powers: the still small voice of duty, God’s voice to 
the heart ; the power of example; the transforming 
touch of personal influence. Many a man has been 
warned and threatened in vain; he has heard the 
thunders of God’s law, the demandswf society, and 
the censure and counsel of Sriendg, and has not yielded 
to amy of these foroes. Meantime, behind all tlrese. 
the power of some pume and true life, reflecting the 
very life of God himself, hasbeen working, and ‘has 


at dength won him .to .repentance and to goadness.. 


These secret powers are a part of God’s manifold wis- 
dom. It is through them that the all-pervasive divine 
Bpirit seems to work most subtly upon -human tife. 
The power of God-like lives upon others seems to be 
the last resort of the divine love in winning men ; for 
divine truth is never so powerful as when embodied 


and expressed in personality. ‘So faras human eyes) 


are permitted to see ‘it, this truth seems to he the 
secret of the incarnation, Personality «is the only| 
adequate medium of divine revelation. In Jesup) 


Christ, God comes into humanity, and puts himself 


into personal eontact with humen life. ‘Thus by all 
forces of personal example and diving <ontact he| 
draws men to himself. 


Ewery person is building up. his life in:seereey and! 
The influences, asgociations, and atmosphere 
by which each person is surrounded, supply much of] 
the material, and ,go.far to determine the form and 
strength of the building. .Rach.day something new) 


silence. 


is built in,and the-edifice rises as steadily.and quietly 
as. the coral reef rises beneath the sea. Neiaclessly 
the, structure goes up, as the temple of Solomon is 
said to have gone up without the,sound of hammer | 
being heard upon.it. ‘The daily pleasures, plans, and, 
duties of life, supply some new .aterial; and thus the 
wark goes on, often unheeded by the careless »mind, 
but none the less constant, “for better, for worse.” 
There are few persons who, if they think back over; 
their own experience, cannot fix upon some such. 
silently working,formative forces as have been alluded 
to. While forces of evil were playing upo? the ife’ 
from without, some quiet but mighty influence held 


the ‘heart steady in its true purpose, and thrilled it! 


with nobler thoughts of life and character. The, 
mere consciousness that some true and faithful friend 


was following his course with anxious, prayerful| 
solicitude, has been to many a man a protection and| 


an.incentive to honor and nobleness. “ What would) 


my friend think if he saw my conduct to-day?”| 
“Could I reveal these motives or express these prin- 
ciples in the presence of those who love me?” are 
questions whose silent power in the heart has been| 


like a panoply of righteousness for many aa life. 


A ‘better appreciation of the silent forces which| 
gperate upon character would tend to make life more; 
serious and earnest. The movements of thought; 
which draw our own minds into their current, and! 
give direction to our tastes and interests; the em-| 
ployments in which we daily engage, and which, from| 
their very constancy, tend so much to engross our! 
thoughts and do so much to fix the range of our 
{nterests; the influences in society with which we! 
place ourselves into relation,—all these are powerful 
forces which tell mightily upon character. The| 
whole environment of life becomes a force ‘in shaping’ 
personality which cannot wholly be resisted. Vicious| 


air cannot be breathed without inhaling poison. | 


‘One of the greatest of life’s problems is to. establish! 
relations with all helpful forces which will be| 
constructive of good character. This is what men 
The man who will be an! 
artist seeks the vicinity of art-galleries and the com-| 


do in all spheres of life, 


pany of those whose skill and taste will be a hélpful! 
force in his own developments. If he takes a day’s 
recreation from his studies, he seeks it in places where! 
nature has something to show him especially adapted| 
to quicken ‘his imagination and élevate his ideals, 
‘Those who will pursue the scholar’s life seek the, 
atmosphere of universities and ‘libraries, and the} 
society of the thoughtful and the learned. In such 
places and such society there are influences abroad) 
which seem to pervade the place like an stmscephere.) 


which will invigorate his life. We may well be as 
wise in respect to that subtlest life of all, the life of 
the spirit, which is the deepest spring of motive and 
action within us. He who joins his life to the silent, 
pervasive forces of goodness, avails himself * an 
incalculatile help and aflvantage. 

’ To live: good dife is the debt ‘which .every men, 
owes to the world. If he does not pay it, /his life isa 
failure. How ean he pay it? Perhaps not by any 
conspicuous gervives. Perhaps not by eny éloquent 
words er notable deeds. But fewthave the gifts for 
great achievements. They are required, therefore, 
of but few. But no life isso humble that-it cannot 
exert the force of a trne, manly charaeter, and apread 
around it the helpful influence of a good example. 
“Whether the range of this influence ‘be wide or nar- 
row, ‘matters not. Jt‘is-always important and power- 
ful. ‘To'live.a good jife is'the one great privilege, 
the one supreme-dity of every soul. Not one who) 
does this shall fail to set in motion great. and blessed, 
forees of goodness. No true, good life is ever insig- 
nificant. If it influence, inspire, and uplift but one 
other soul, it does.a work over which angels rejoice. | 
Tf it brighten only the small circle of a single ‘home, 
it-edds something ‘to the happiness and goodness of 
the-world which can never be lost. Theforees. of no 
good ‘life are ever ‘lost. ‘They ‘live on in other lives, 
and reach on into eternity. “Precious as-are'the souls: 
of men, are-all good ‘lives—all good exhibits of the 
true soul—in the sight of God; and even though 
such lives never win the notice of men, they win 
'|4he favor of “heaven, and their record shall yet shine 
|n6 #he stars! Auch lives exe the secret forces of 
goodness; their inspiration is from the Spirit of Gad, 
+the.source of life and power ;-and the increase of their 
awmber and ever wider diffusion of their influence is 
fthe.still but mighty progress of that kingdom of God 
thet “cpmeth not with observation.” 
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NOTES ON OPEN ‘LETTERS. 


How common it is for a man to think that Ais way, or 
his preference, is the standard to which all other persons 
would do well'to conform their plans and action! A fresh 
|| -dustration of this is given in the recent request of several 
correspondents to have The: Sunday School Times lesson- 
helps published ata date yet nearer:than at present -to, 
the time of the legson using; simply because their per- 
sonal.or household arrangements make it inconvenient 
'| for them .to:-keep the paper within-reach for longer then 
a few days. It does not seem to occur to them that there 
are teachers who want-the-lesson-helps for several weeks 
in advance. Thus in comment on a recent explanation | 
in these pages of the necessity of the present arrangement, 
one good man responded: “I see you have explained 
why your‘lesson-helps cometo us too soon, ‘Nevertheless 
‘the fact remains that they do come too soon.” That is 
much as if a man who was habitually behindhand -at 
¢hurch should say te-his pastor, “It. may be necessary for 
you to begin the service ata time to slit she congregation 
generally ; nevertheless it is too early-~-forme.” There 
are, in fact, many, very many teachers who want.to look, 
over their lesson-helps for a Sunday subsequent.to that 
next approaching, in order to connect the lesson with 
that which follows it.as well as with that which it follows. 
This, for example, is the idea of an intelligent Massachu- 
|| setts worker who writes on this point to say: 

Ifa ‘teacher \in Connecticut” shoald vigorously:begin to 
atudy the :lesson, two weeks in advance, he woukt learn it better, 
atould have,cpportunity-aad wisdom.to set his scholars to,work 
upon it, would have time te prepare illustrations, would teach. 
it better, and would be glad that The Sunday School Times can’ 
thus help him ‘two weeks in advance. 


If ‘The ‘Sunday School ‘Times were to postpone ‘its: 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


! 





| 


i}: 


| 


‘Jesson-helps.a week later than at present, not only would, 
| it.shut out some at .an extreme distance from securing} 
those helps .even «in season for their latest use, but it: 
would deprive many excellent teachers who are nearer’ 
its place of publication of using it, as they now do, for| 
a seasonable outlook over the lesson series. Meanwhile) 
‘the enforced discipline of system and patience in keeping; 
the-papers within available reach at home, may serve a! 
-good purpose with those teachers who do not care ‘to! 
'|dook over-their lessons motil just before they are to use 
i|$hem. Many teachers even prefers monthly, or. quar- 
Serly, oran annual gathering of leason-helps, in order+to 

secure.a satisfactory outlook over them. It is the aim of 





in advance as is consistent with a desirable freshness of 
latest material. 


Many of the words which are used freely by preachers 
and teachers in their appeals and counsels are not clearly 
understood by those to whom they are addressed, if indeed 
they areaimderstood clearly by those who employ them. 
DLhewords “oonsecration” and “ sanctification” are note- 
worthy examples.of this clags.' Sometimes these words 
aroused interchangeably. Again, they are used severally 
in their reapectivehiblical meanings : “consesration” as 


‘being & permgnent and unchangeable devotedness to the 


Lord ; and “ sanctifieation ” as beingadevotedness to the 
Lord either permanently or for a season—as, for instance, a 
ceremonial sanctification for a feast. Again, they are used 
popularly with two distinct meanings: “consecration” 
being understood as the aet of the individual who.counts 
‘himself wholly the Lora’s; -and “sanctification” -as de- 
scribing an ultimate result.of:conseceation in the life and 
heart of the consecrated one. It is no wonder that hearers 
get confused through these various usings of the same 
terms. An Illinois correspondent asks help at this point 
jin the defining of.one.of these words. She writes: 


You would greatly oblige me, and perhaps other -reatlers, if 

you-would give.a full and clear definition, in your paper, of 
what you understand by “entire consecration.” It has been a 
good deal of a puzzle and a stumbling-block for years, owing, 
no doubt, to my own ignorance. We hear a great deal of talken 
the subject, and ministers and others often urge it upon their 
hearers, but do not explain satisfactorily, to me at least, just 
-what is implied in it. To illustrate. my meaning, I have heard 
‘Ghristians whom I had every reason to believe honest and .sin- 
cere, say that all they possessed was conseorated to the Lord. 
‘T‘enow-them to’be exceetlingly liberal tothe church, and ready 
to respond to every worthy appeal to their help; but still they 
use a” portion of their worldly goods for their own gnd 
heir families’ use and enjoyment,—the adorning of their homes, 
secular education and culture, travel, ‘books, society, :etc., 
demand and-receive a large share-of their time and money. I 
do not condemn, these things, or see anything wrong in them- 
selves, but do not know how a thing can be at the same time 
sonaecrated te-Ged and.used for one's own benefit. So much 
for those who are blessed with this world’s goods, Omthe other 
‘hand,.the poorer-class,.to.which I ‘belong, are told we should 
consecrate our time and talents wholly to His service. Butthe 
greater part of my week-day -time, for -several years past,-has 
been engaged in working for the support of aged and infirm 
-parents,.who-had.no.one-else to care for them,.or in nursing 
and waiting upon them “in the intervals of ‘my daily labor. 
-Much of the time I have even been prevented from attending 
-Shurch,.and. other. means .of grace, by the. eall:for my presence 
at -home, -which -was both an ‘imperative duty and a sacred 
-privilege. Again, I may be now, as far as I know my heart, ready 
to consecrate myself unreservesly, willing to discharge every 
duty..and.take.up-every cross that I see required .of me at:pres- 
ent, ‘But I can easily believe there are things lying before me 
in the near future that my, faith would shrink,and gpail before ; 
and.then.of what avail would the-consecration. be? I do -hon- 
estly wish to belong wholly to‘the'Lord, and to do'his will from 
my heart; but I am very much in the dark, and feel the wiped 
,of wise and sympathetic guidance. 

It is true that “consecration” is ordinarily employed 
in, another than its biblical.sense; .as,is.alao “sanctifiea- 
tion.” ™Sanetification,” in ‘its ‘Bible uses, refers to that 
whole, or holy, devotedness of self to God which is the 
duty of every child of God; whereas in ‘the popular or 
the theological sense ‘it:is understood to indicate a result 
of growth in grace in the heart of the devoted child of 
‘God. “ Oonsecration,” in: the Bible, refersto.the.setting 
_apart.of.a person or,a thing to be wholly and irrevocably 
the Lord’s, while in the popular sense it is understood,as 
meaning pledged to the service of the Lord. “Entire 
consecration,” therefore, means, as the term is ordinarily 
-usedl in religious circles, a personal surrender of one’s 
‘| sélf-and one’s possessings to the control -and the call of 
God, It does not: mean thatthe consecrated one is sepa- 
rated from all secular pursuits and employments and 
enjoyments, but it does mean that, so far ashe is in these 
‘be vis “in them .as‘God’s child, being there ‘because he 


\elieves thet God weuld have him there. The central 
|\itlea of auch “-eutive eonsecration,” as the siate of a 
‘| .child.of God, is the;thought of an enlisted soldier of the 


Lord Jesus Christ, always on duty, always ready to stand 
or to ,move at.his Master’s call. One thus consecrated 
can use his time, his talents, or his property, for himself 
or for others, just so far as’ he understands it to be best for 
‘God’s glory and and for the- promotion of'God’s cause on 
earth. Itoughtto beso that‘he will do just that, and that 
nly, which ‘he supposes ;God wishes him to do. The 
Tigeis, correspondent ;seems, >by-her statement of the 
cage, to |he ,in;that very attitude which is covered by 
the popular thought of the term “ entire consecration.” 
As to all future testings of-her-faith, she need have no 
concern. It is.not for herto be anxious for the morrow. 





‘I The Sunday School Times to give the lesson;helps as far'! th 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
BY ELLEN M, COMSTOCK. 


The world cannot grow old. 
Each year the ringing of the Christmas bells 
Renews her youth, and the sweet story tells 

Of magi with their gold, 
And the strange star whose newly kindled ray 
Guided them where the royal Infant lay 

__ To worship at his side; 

Of wondering shepherds on Judea’s plains, 
And the glad echoes of angelic strains ; 

Of heaven’s gate opened wide, 
And God’s love pledged to every wandering one 
In this great gift,—his own “ beloved Son.” 





LESSONS OF THE MANGER. 


BY THE RT. REV. SAMUEL 8. HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., 
BisHoP OF MICHIGAN, 


There is not to be found in all literature so charming 


and touching a story as that which tells of the shepherds 
and the angels and the glory on the hills near Bethle- 


“hem in the night when Jesus was born. As we read it, 


we can almost feel as the shepherds must have felt, amid 
the silences of their midnight watch, when “ the angel 
of the Lord came down, and glory shone around;” and 
we too seem to hear again the old but ever-new evangel, 
“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
@ manger.” 

This message of the angel to the shepherds may be said 
to have been the first preaching of the gospel to men,—the 
first proclamation of the good tidings of great joy toall peo- 
ple. Itis a matter, therefore, of the utmost interest, that we 
should study this angelic evangel ; and as we reverently 
ponder it, we find in its brief terms the whole of the good 
news of God. Of like dignity and importance is the 
sign which the angel gave as the attestation of his mes- 
sage. We may be sure that it was intended, not merely 
to identify the infant Redeemer to the shepherds, but to 
certify him to all the ages as the world’s Saviour, to be 
for all time the august credential of redemption. “ Ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.” Let us take this sign now as the subject 
of our Christmas meditation. What did it really signify? 
What is its everlasting meaning? The story of the birth 
of Jesus is too familiar to need to be dwelt upon.» By a 
singular providence the virgin of prophecy was forced 
to leave her home and friends at a time when she most 
needed the home’s sacred privacy and the tender 
assiduities of family affection. By a no less singular but 
equally providential ordering, she found, when she 
arrived foot-sore and weary at the little town of Bethle- 
hem, that there was no human habitation accessible to 
her. Like the veriest outcast that ever shrank from the 
face of man, she was forced to seek refuge and shelter 
among the beasts of the stall; and there, in the silent 
loneliness of the holy night, the world’s Redeemer was 
born. The circumstances of that outcast birth were no 
accident. They were not the unimportant incidents 
merely of an unexpected journey. They were full of a 
deep and tender meaning. They were designed to teach 
an all-important lesson to mankind; and therefore the 
angel fastened on them as embodying and enshrining a 
divine truth, and proclaimed that they constituted the 
sign which should tell, not only of the Saviour’s birth, 
but of his work in the world. For the meaning, the 
scope, the character of his redemption, we may still pon- 
der, with unabated wonder, thesign given,—the swaddling 
clothes and the manger. In it a meaning is to be found 
which has not yet been exhausted,—a meaning which, 
after more than eighteen centuries of Christian civiliza- 
tion, the world has hardly yet grown up to the grandeur 
of,—a gospel for this day and this land,—a gospel never 
so much needed as now, of warning for the rich and 
worldly, of comfort for the poor and outcast, of peace and 
joy for all,—the old gospel of love and good-will, whose 
first credential was the sign of the swaddling clothes and 
the manger. 

In general terms, then, the meaning of that sign may 
be said to be that, in stooping to take our humanity upon 
him, the Son of God intended to honor and save humanity 
in its broadest sense; to allow no factitious character- 
istic or belonging of man to limit his gracious purpose ; 
to show that he red man a8 man, and redeemed man as 
man, not for what he had or might have, but for what he 
is as the child of God. The true dignity of man, then, 
in redemption as well as in creation, lies deeper than any 





outward circumstance, and is unaffected by any accident 
of birth or wealth or station, At Bethlehem the great 
lesson was taught, that man is greater than anything that 
he has or occupies or inherits, and that no magnificence 
of surroundings or pomp of station can really enhance 
his greatness. For when the everlasting Son, the heir 
of all things, took our nature, he took our nature only, 
casting aside as worthless all its accidents and all its 
trappings, proclaiming thus the everlasting nobleness of 
mah as man, and that his true dignity lies, not in what 
he has or may have, but in what he is and may become, 

Now let us study this lesson as it is signified and 
illustrated by the manger of Bethlehem. And, first, let 
us think of the homelessness of that outcast birth im the 
stall, The word “home” and the institution for which 
it stands are especially dear to us. The word is peculiar 
to our English speech, and the thing which it signifies 
is characteristic of our civilization and ourrace, Under 
the influence of our sober and ethical Christianity, this 
blessed institution has reached, as we believe, its fairest 
development in this free and Christian land. Surely we 
cannot sufficiently thank God that he has, through his 
providence, made this country of ours a land of homes. 

Beyond all question, the home is the school in which 
men and women are best fitted and trained for all the 
duties of time and eternity. It is therefore a Christian 
duty to love home, to hallow its sanctity, to cherish, to 
adorn, to enrich its life. And yet it is easy to see, upon 
a little reflection, that, in the doing of this mistakenly, 
we may destroy the home almost before we know it; 
that there is a way in which the house in which a man 
lives may be so magnified or pretentiously embellished 
that the home may be lost. The.reason is that, in a 
materialistic age, men are in danger of forgetting what 
the home really is. They make the stupendous mistake 
of supposing that its dignity or excellence lies in mere 
externals, in luxury or adornment, and not in the love, 
the peace, the purity, of its life. The moment that men 
and women begin to think more of the adornment of the 
home, or the luxury of the home, than they do of the 
home life which it is intended to enshrine, that moment 
the home is really impoverished. It is the fond and 
loving heart that really adorns the home, There is a 
song that has been sung with streaming eyes by thou- 
sands the wide world over, which truly says, “Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” The true 
idea of home, then, lies deeper than mere luxury or 
mere adornment, and deeper than any mere outward cir- 
cumstance. The wanderer who has the treasures of his 
heart with him, finds his home wherever his lot is cast; 
and the romad’s canvas tent, and even the blue canopy 
of the sky which bends above and around a family 
dwelling together in peace and love, guards and shelters 
a true home. Now, then, one of the lessons of the 
manger-birth of Jesus is this: that home is more than a 
mere place, more than a house, more than a palace, 
Wherever loving and faithful hearts dwell together in 
duty, there is home. And this serves to point out a real 
danger. Nothing is more common in this country than 
for men to suppose that in erecting costly houses and in 
the luxurious adornment of them alone they can enhance 
the home idea and enrich the home life. How many 
men really impoverish their home life, and vulgarize it, 
by this false, materialistic ambition! In the midst of 
all their pretentious luxuries, the true home idea per- 
ishes, In grasping at the shadow they lose the substance, 
and pine in homeless misery in gilded palaces,—more 
utterly homeless than the veriest outcast. Let such learn 
the lesson of the holy manger. Man is greater than all 
his usual surroundings and all his usual belongings, and 
can be blessed with or without them, even as the Holy 
Family was blessed in the manger at Bethlehem, 

A similar lesson is to be learned from the solitariness 
of that outcast birth. It is to man the individual, in the 
solitary individuality of his own selfhood, that redemp- 
tion comes. As man’s true dignity consists not in the 
costliness of his dwelling-place, nor in the splendor of 
his state, neither does it consist in the pride or excellence 
of his associations. Friends are near and dear. The ties 
of family and kindred are intimate and precious. But 
man’s true worth lies not in loving them or any of them. 
It must reside in himself alone. Here, now, is the gos- 
pel’s everlasting protest against the accursed spirit of 
caste. In many lands it has long worked its woful deg- 
radation, not among the poor only, but even more among 
the privileged. In our beloved country we are exempt 
from it in its worst form; but even here it is beginning 
to do its work. Men are beginning to pride themselves 
on merely inherited honor. By means of family combi- 
nation and family interests they seek to perpetuate their 
privilege or their power. In this way the isolated or 
comparatively friendless are placed at a terrible disad- 





vantage in the fierce battle of life. The remedy is to be 
found in true Christianity, as illustrated by the sign at 
Bethlehem. While that Christianity recognizes and 
sanctifies all the relations of man to man, it also indi- 
vidualizes man. It teaches him that his true worth 
must lie, not in any social accident of his station, but in 
the worth of his own character, the dignity of his own 
soul, This, too, is a lesson of the holy manger. 

Lastly, the poverty and destitution of that lowly birth 
teach us a kindred lesson. Perhaps this lesson is needed 
most of all, that man’s true dignity lies not in his wealth, 
—the old truth that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
things that he hath, I know that people will not readily 
confess it even to themselves; but, among many people 
in this land and age, men are valued for mere wealth 
even more than for position or family or birth, It is 
pitiful, it is humiliating, that it should be so; for it does 
indicate such an ignoble temper. It is not that money 
is to be despised. In a good man’s hands, money may be 
an admirable and worthy power,—almost the noblest 
power now possible to man. To be able to bless the 
needy and lift up the unfortunate by the generous use 
of money, is a thing to be valued and sought after. But 
to measure the dignity of a man, not by the use which he 
makes of money, but by his non-use of it, by the amount 
of it that he withholds from worthy use,—this is the 
characteristic business of our age. Asif any amount of 
hoarded money, or any number or kind of accumulated 
things, could add to the dignity of aman! This degen- 
erate temper degrades all who are affected by it. The base 
sycophancy of the world hardeas the rich and debases the 
poor. Even the socialist is degraded and enslaved by it; 
for his hatred of wealth and those who have it is the evi- 
dence and the reason of the falseness of the estimate 
which he too places on mere money. What is the rem- 
edy but that all, both rich and poor, should learn the old 
gospel truth, that men, whether rich or poor, are to be 
valued not for what they have, but for what they are and 
may become? This is a lesson of the holy manger. 

These, then, are the teachings of that old but ever-new 
evangel which is yearly proclaimed afresh at the blessed 
Christmas time,—that, sweet as home is, yet the life of 
the home is far more important than the house or the 
surroundings by which that life is sheltered or adorned; 
that, dear as friends are, yet character, not associations 
merely, is the true test of worth; and that, useful and 
desirable as possessions of any kind may be, yet a man’s 
true dignity lies in what he is and may become, and not 
in the things that he hath. Let us take these lessons to 
heart, then, and try to teach them to others, as we muse 
on the houseless and solitary and destitute character of 
our Saviour’s birth. By striving to give to our homes 
the better adornment of greater holiness and more per- 
fect peace; by seeking to enlarge the circle of those 
whom we love and who loye us until it shall inciude all 
around us, even the solitary and outcast; and by so 
bounteously using the riches which God has entrusted to 
us, that in the giving of it we may get the true value of it, 
even as we shall be happiest in making others happy. 





BREAD AND BREAD--MAKING 
IN THE EAST. 


BY MRS. BE. A. FINN, 
MEMBER OF THE Royal ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


The histories in the Old Testament and in the Gospels, 
when read in the Holy Land, come before the mind as 
though they had occurred but yesterday. The number- 
less allusions to ordinary incidents and customs find 
their living counterpart so true and so exact that the 
thousands of years seem but as a moment. We are in 
the midst of the very scenes—the plains, the mountains, 
the lakes—where these things happened. The sky over- 
head, the atmosphere around, the seasons, are the same; 
similar incidents occur under our sight; the salutations, 
the gestures, the idioms, the sounds that fall upon our 
ear, are identical. We now read our Bible not merely as 
a sacred record of bygone ages, but, while rcading it, 
light flashes upon a thousand points unnoticed hereto- 
fore. We hear the very words, as it were, spoken in our 
ears; we read with perceptions so fully aroused that the 
persons set before us might come and be as of old visi- 
bly the living teachers, prophets, patriarchs, warriors, 
rulers, shepherds, husbandmen, common people, or peo- 
ple of high degree, men, women, and children, even as 
we see them around us in all the circumstances of this 
unchanging Oriental life. 

The history of our Saviour feeding the five thousand 
is a striking example of the increased instruction and of 
the added interest to be gained by study of its incidents 
in the land where he wrought this one of the mightiest 
of his mighty works. It was after the death of John the 
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Baptist that our Lord went away by ship to desert 
place; that is, to a place not incapshle of cultivation, 
but only uncultivated, though pot very far from the wil- 
lages and cities then existing on the shores of the Lake of 
Gennesaret, where our Lord had done so many miracles, 

The cities no longer exist, Tiberias glane re 
them; but it is easy to find desert, uninhabited, yot 
lovely places as one rides along the western shore, hey- 
ing the blue lake on the right (which, when I aaw it, had 
one boat upon its waters), and on the lef the fertile plain 
of Magdala and Gennesaret, backed by the heights of 
Galilee, among whose lower slopes—here or @ little to 
the north——-must have been that place whither the mul- 
titudes came to seek for help and healing. 

The people came not in vain. “Jesus want forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and was moved with compassion 
toward them, and he healed their sick,” laboring among 
them till it was evening. Then the disciples asked to 
have the people dismissed to the surrounding villages to 
buy food, It needed the voice of authority to send away 
this eager crowd, But our Lord anid, “ They need not 
depart,” and told his disciples to give them food, Yethe 
asked Philip, “Whence shall we buy bread, thet these may 
eat?” It was Andrew who, in reply, told of the little lad 
une ae five loaves and two amali fishes (perhaps from 
the lake). 

The loaves were but small, according to custom, They 
were barley loaves, The hoy who had them must have 
been poor, and the breed was intended for poor people. 
The poor still use barley if they cannot afford wheaten 
bread, Barley is lighter in weight and jess nourishing 
than wheat, apd it ig much ¢heaper. “But what gre 
they among so many?”-—-pt least, ten thousand souls: 
five thousand men, besides women and children. Al 
would baye been well had there hut heen more of the 
bread, Water must have been near at hand. So great 
# company with women and children would not go far 
from water supply, But the bread? Whence would 
that be obtained late in the day, when even the villages 
must have consumed most of their daily supply made in 
early morning? To dwellers in the Holy Land bread ig 
wore all things the Tiest essential, the very ateff of life, 
With abundance of bread and of water pure from the 
spring, man has all that is needful to keep him in health. 
The peasantry of Palestine live mainly ppon bread and 
water, which they regard as the necessaries of life, which 
if a man have, he may thrive and do well. 

Tn sumaer, it is true, he has, besides a bountifal sup- 
ply aad succession of the other fruits of the garth, each 
in its season, apricots, Sigs, plums, melons, grapes, pome- 
granates, and many kinds of vagetables; and in winter 
he bas his stores of olives, his dried figsand reising, But 
he dogs not look to any or all of these as his mainstay, 
That is, and myst be, bread. He aged not fil in. strength 
po long a8 God gives the blessings of bread to the full, 
and water without stint. (Meat, milk, aad butter are 
used by the peasantry on festive oogagions; #9 ala is,rice. ) 

Bread is called, in the language of the country, by 6 
name whieh marks it as baked foed (khwds); but if 
has another name of far deeper meaning, ‘aish,—that by 
which men live. Bread is above all regarded as the gift 
of God to man, needed ‘by all, common to all, reverenced 
by all as coming from ‘his hand, and as being the very 
bond of fellowship te all whe jeintly partake thereof. 
There are two kinds.of bread used in the Holy Land by 
the natives: first, the flat thip cakes; and, secondly, 
loaves of small size. 

The flat cakes are universally made in the country hoth 
by the settled peasantry and by the wandering tribes, 
They are easy to make quickly and to op grickly. 
The first duty of a wife isto prepare bread ferher hopse- 
hold and for the hospitable entertainment of guests, 
This work takes precedenge of al] other work. The meal 
is ground ‘in small quantities for each day's consumption 
by two women sitting at the mill; the low murmur of 
the grindstanes and of the women’s vaices, at early dawn, 
tell that the work of a new day bas begun, with the 
making of the bread. 

The flour thus produced is commonly whole wheat 
meal, which is the most autritious of all meal. The 
flour, mixed with water and salt, is guickly kneaded in 
a wooden bowl oer on some flat stone. Leawen is aided 

to the mass,-—leaven being strictly dongh which has been 
leavep, leaved, or left from the dough of the last bread- 
making, and which, therefore, is in a state of fermenta- 
tion and quickly “xaises ” the fresh dough. Fiat cakes, 

about eight inches across, are shaped and <ast into the 

oven,—or if there be none, upon stones previously heated 
bythe burning of dry sticks, weeds, or whatever fuel may 


he within reagh. The oven is, in fact, huge basin of 


pottery placed ‘bottom mpwerd, and 2S small 





ps ha gage here. bop Srey in. ae oS 
retained enough y earthenware ap 

pebbles, ever which the oven standa, to finish the bread 
properly, A few minutes bakes the bread, which is 
extremely palatable while fresh, but soon becomes tough 
aad hard if kept, A more delicate kind of this bread is 
made in very large, thin cakes, which are thrown cleverly 
round the inner sides of the pottery oven to bake, There 
gre many allusions in Holy Scripture to bread-maki 
as now practiced. In the towns where regular byilt 
ovens can be had, more sybstantial loaves are made. 
These, of course, take longer to bake, The five loayes 
were probably such gs these latter. 

There are other points connected with this history 
which are illustrated by the cystoms which prevail in 
the Holy Land. And, as abovesaid, the subject of 
bread in Holy Scripture is a very interesting one in the 
light of those customs and of the natural facts to be 
observed in the Holy Land. 

London. 





THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
BY AGNES L, CARTHR, 
Awake, © listless soul! for lo, 
The Christ-ghild waits beside thy door. 
Not glorions in eclestial glow, 
But smell and weak end sick and poor, 
Along the merry Christmas street, 
Amid the bitter frost and snow, 
His “ little ones,” with weary feet 
And wistful eyes, neglected go. 
Oh! for the holy Christ-child’s sake 
Let these be fed and clothed and warm, 
Awake, thou loving heart, awake! . 
The Christ-chiid calls in night and storm. 





INTERESTING THE CHILDREN. 
BY J. W. TROEGER, 


It is important that we interest the children in their 
own Sunday-school, not only te the extent that they will 
attend regularly and take delight in going to their classes, 
but that they should find pleasure in their schogl beeanse 
of what they learm of Gad’s word, and how to do good, 
A Ohristian character is mot produced by knowing the 
right and good; it needs to put into action good desires 
and moral resolutions. There is no place so welladapted 
to begin activity as the Sunday-school; gnd that teacher 
will be most successful who induces his scholars to assiat 
most in conducting the class recitations by giving parallel 
texts of Scripture, explanations of certain points of the 
lesson, or practical applications of selectedtruths, Some- 
times it is well to spend a few minutes ip exchanging 
peraonal experiences, in trying to apply the tauthe 
brought ont in previous lessons. But some will say their 
scholars are too backward, or too indifferent, to take hold 
of such work. To that statement I must reply that the 
teacher needs to show them how; everything must be 
clearly pointed out. The scholars must be told just how 
and where to find the desired information,-—possibly be 
helped, at first, even in the preparation for presentation, 
Few children are there that will not talk if they know 
what to sey and how tosay it. They must have as much 
help as the child thet is learning to write,--not only 
what leiters to write, and how to make them, but even 
how fo use his fingers, and, perhaps, have his hand 
guided for him. 

Again, other things being equal, thet superintendent 
is most avccessful who gets the most work outof teachers 
aad scholars. Among the many ways of interesting 
scholars and parents in working for their Sunday-achoal, 
this one: may be mentioned: The achool may be divided 
into groups, gach ¢gontaining, as neanly as posgible, the 
same nywnber of classes, and some from all grardes, so 
thet each division may contein the matenial to present an 
entertainment of censiderable veriety. These divisions 
may he designated by lethem,—aa Division A, Division B, 
and seen. The exercises ahould not take ap more time 
than thixty minutes, or, at moat, three-quarters of an 
heur, after which a short sociable may follow. The 
offerings of the children will have prepared the way for 
a pocial time during the folowing howr. Strangers.can 
be given a cardia! greeting, and introduced, and every one 
he made to feel glad for the opportunities. of the.evening. 

Those who have not given this matter much thanght 
ora trial, cannot well xealize how much advantage a 
Sunday-school may receive from a series of these epter- 
tainments. Division A will be responsible for the exer- 
cises of one month, and B for the next, andap on. The 
scholars will talk about the exercises.and of their achagl 
a home, onthestreet, and at publicachool. Parentsand 





movable Jid instead of fixed hottom, mhigb Je put ones}: 


80 distributed that no one will be burdened. All this 
will in no way detract from the spiritua) work and inter- 
est of the school; the first object of the Sunday-school, 
namely, the salvation and training of the children, 
should always be kept in view, even im these enter- 
tainments. The entertainments should, of course, be 
held during the week, and they will be the means of 
keeping children from the places where amusements are 
offered not adapted to improve the morals of the young. 


HOW TQ PASS A CHRISTMAS ALONE. 


BY LIZZIZ 8. MATTHEWS. 


As the holiday season approaches, the last thing that 
most people would think of is passing Christmas Day 
alone. Yet there are multitudes of men and women, 
With bright intellects and warm hearts, who must do 80; 
and because their hearts are naturally warm, and yearn 
for the affection which seems to surround every one but 
themselves, Christmas will probably be a dreary, dreary 
day tothem. It is to such that this little article is 
addressed ‘by one who has learned to spend Christmas 
alone, and yet find it the happiest day of the year. 

Por days ‘before Christmas she says to herself: “If I 
have neither home nor family, if I am far from 
dearest friends, if health is bad, and purse is lean, and 
work is hard, the one blessing that has come into the 
world for me is Christ; therefore his birthday is my 
peculiar holiday,—mine, though no one else in the world 
felt more joyous for it.” 

Then, on Christmas morning, while the moon and 
stars are still shining, she rises from bed, and, lookin 
out, thinks of the great joy that came to the shigteedls 
on the field of Bethichem, and tries to imagine their 
sensations when “a light shone round about them,” and 
the angels sang blessings upon the earth. When she is 
dressed, she takes the blessed Book and reads the 
account, with a lively realization of the scene, and then 
offers sincere worship with the “ wise men.” 

If there is still time before the household with which 
she may sojourn is astir, she reads Milton’s “ Ode on the 
Morting of Christ's Nativity,” if not, at the earliest 
hour which she can secure alone. One of Dickens's 
“Christmas Stories” claims part of the day, Tenny- 
son's “‘Ring Out, Wild Bells,” and other holiday litera- 
ture. If Washington Irving’s “Sketch Book” is 
dipped into, the heart glows with thankfulness- that, 
with us, the day is so much more Christian than the 
English Christmas which he describes. 

In short, she does not dwell upon “the merry parties 
I remember Jong ago,” but has a “Little Dorrit” party, 
whieh is far better than none. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE WRECK AT THE CLIFF. 


BY THE REV. RDWARD 4. RAND, 

* Hark, Dave!” 

Dave, sitting by the ate ad vey Clean 
ing, heard Grandmother Pond say asccondtima ° 

Bd Hark {-’ 

“ What is it, grandmother?” 

** Thought I heard.a roaring.” 

*.The sea, grandmother | esanehengingagegitdie 
dlgf all day yesterday. Fearful breakersi” 

“I dare say.” 

fie rose and went to the window, near which, on a 
stand, the old-fashioned candlestick still held its burning 
teow 4aper; but above the cold, dark sea there were 
signs that the sun would soon have a muititude of tapers 
akining in the great window of the east for the henefit 
of that partiouler Qhzistmas. 

‘“ How ds grauddather?” asked Dave. 

“ Well, ‘his rheumatiz keeps him in bed; makes him 
neryews. Did it snow much during the night?” 

“I baven't beem ont, grandmother, to see” 

“ & mmow-storm is bed for folks at.sea;” she sighed. 

Daye knew the meaning of this. She was thinking 
phew ber sailoxsboy, Jahn, off somewhere. Only the 
heavenly Eather could tall just whete John-was. John 
wee Daye’s uncle, but the two had mot seen each other 
for years. Dave was an orphan, recently coming to live 
with bis grandparents. He now agid:; 

“Don’t I wish I had.s lot.of money, grandmather!” 

a Why, Dave? ” 

“Td.makes homefor sick asilox. I, wonld Jet any 
one.come that did not haxe @ home, and could apt quake 

















randmother then sighed again. 
“Tots of 'om, Pays, that bexemt any home Bus 
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there! that’s what the Saviour wanted, you know, 
when he came to Bethlehem. And he was only a little 
baby,” added the tender-hearted grandmother. 

“You ought to have heard the sermon Sunday, grand- 
mother.” 

“ What was it?” 

“The minister said—said if we helped poor people and 
people without a home to get one, feed them, you know, 
when hungry, that would be like—like giving the Saviour 
a home—like taking him into the house.” 

“‘T wish he would come, I’m sure,—come to-day.” 

“ Hark, grandmother! there is that noise you heard, 
I do believe. Sounds like—like—” 

“ A gun,” said grandmother. “I don’t see what it is.” 

“T’]l just step out and see.” 

When Dave rose, one would have noticed that the boy 
was acripple. He took up two crutches lying on the 
floor by the side of his chair. He put on his old felt hat, 
mounted his crutches, and went out of the room. 

Pound, pound, pound! went his crutches down a long 
entry to the back door. Dave opened it, closed it after 
him, and then the house was silent, 

“A kind-hearted boy as ever was!” said his grand- 
mother, as the echo of the crutches died away. 

Dave could not, like other boys, take as many steps as 
he wished; and he now shortened his route by going 
through the barn. He wanted to reach the cliff near 
which was his grandfather’s little farm. At the foot of 
the cliff the great sea tumbled andifoamed and roared. 
As ugly a place in a storm as ever you saw. 

“ Bang-g-g 1” 

Dick’s heart almost stopped when he heard it. 

“That is a gun from a wreck, and—and I think I can 
see the—the masts above the edge of the cliff! Oh, 
dear |” 

Dave was right. 

When he reached the edge of the cliff, he looked down 
upon the deck of a vessel not more than seventy-five feet 
from the shore!, Oh, how the sea raged and frothed 
about that wreck! Ten millions of wolves, with white, 
foaming jaws, seemed to be springing at her, to tear her 
in pieces and drag her away, howling incessantly as the 
work of destruction went on. No boat could have lived 
in that tumult. 

I—I—TI’ll wave a crutch!” thought Dave. 
see that!” 

Yes, Dave thought he saw somebody toss up his 
arms when that crutch was brandished on the brink of 
the cliff. , 

“Now, now I must get the people here,” said Dave. 
“Don’t I wish I had other boys’ legs!” He jacked 
them though, and so could not go the shortest and most 
direct way ; but he chose that which would be the least 
arduous, though the longest, and this took him again 
through the barn. 

But who came from one of its hay-mows, rubbing his 
sleepy eyes open? Astranger and a tramp? 

* Who—what—” began Dave. 

- What are you making so much noise for, boy? You 
woke me up from a good night’s sleep.” 

“Oh—oh!” said Dave, not stopping to ask for expla- 
nations, but proceeding at once to his story. ‘ There’s 
a wreck down under the cliff!” 

“What, what? <A wreck?” 

The stranger started. In an instant he threw away all 
his burden of sleep. He sprang off with the alertness 
of adeer. He rushed to the cliff, looked down a min- 
ute, and then ran back. 

“Here, boy! Rouse all the neighbors! And where’s 
your grandfather’s rope? There’s a tackle here, some- 
where, isn’t there? Got a big basket?” 

Dave answered these questions. He showed where 
various lines and ropes were stowed, where the tackle 


“They can 


was, where a big basket stood in one corner. Then he 
hobbled off to rouse the neighbors. 
“Wonder who that is!” thought Dave. “He isa 


young man,—isn’t old any way. Slept in grandfather’s 
barn too! Wonder who he is? Oh, there’s a fisher- 
man! He will help me get people. It’s Jotham 
Smith! Jo-thum!” he began to shout. “There is a 
wreck at the cliff! Jo-thum! Jo-thum!” 

It did not take Jotham Smith long to give the alarm. 
When the aroused neighborhood reached the cliff, they 
saw a line reaching to the battered vessel. The stranger, 
tying a light line to a big spike he found in the barn, 
had sent it to the vessel. The crew pulled on the line, 
to which their rescuer had attached a firm rope. Its 
successor was a strong stretch of hemp almost of the 
size of a cable. 4Occasional shouts from the imperiled 
crew reached and stimulated their solitary ally, When 
helpers reached him, he war dragging out the tackle 
from the barn. 





“Hurrah!” shouted Jotham the fisherman, “Here 
we are! Everybody take hold! Why,” he said to the 
stranger, “guess you are a sailor, a rigger, or suthin’! 
See here! Don’t I know you?” 

“T feel at home, any way,” said the stranger. “To the 
rescue!” he shouted. “ Somebody bring that basket! 
Come on!” * 

To the cliff went all the apparatus; and finally, between 
the cliff and the vessel’s mainmast-head, ran grandfather’s 
basket. Soon a man came back in it. 

“ Wish ye a merry Christmas!” cried Jotham. 

“Wish you a good many!” said this arrival from the 
sea. “If it hadn’t been for you, we should have had an 
awful Christmas out there.” 

Back went the basket for the next man. Dave had hob- 
bled to the house, and told grandmother and grandfather 
everything that happened. Grandfather in bed just held 


|up his hands to God and prayed for the shipwrecked 


crew. Grandmother flew about. She warmed up the 
fore room, She brought Christmas pies from her pantry. 
She fetched dry clothing from the closets. She made hot 
coffee. Oh, it was a wonderful Christmas! Every time 
a poor drenched sailor arrived, grandmother felt that the 
sailor’s Saviour had come to be sheltered and made com- 
fortable. By the time all the rescued had arrived, the 
old farmhouse, with the grandmother stirring about and 
the grandfather on his bed, seemed to those loving hearts 
so full of the Saviour’s presence that the spot became a 
very Bethlehem, angels’ songs echoing in the air. 

* Don’t you want that man to come in, grandmother,— 
that stranger who has done so much?” asked Dave. 

“Oh, yes, Dave! Bring him in!” 

When he entered, grandmother threw up her hands, 
began to cry, and then took him in her fond arms, 

“Why, John!” she sobbed. 

“Yes, mother; I was wrecked, the other day, on the 
Jersey coast, and have been traveling afoot to get here, 
but did not come till in the night, and thought I would 
not rouse you, but make port in the old barn, and be a 
kind of Christmas present for you in the morning. If it 
hadn’t been for the crutches going through the barn, I 
might have been sleeping now, and not helped about 
the wreck.” 

A boy’s heart leaped tothink his crutches had done 
some good Christmas morning. He too had heard the 
angels’ song of good will to men. 








A LOOK AHEAD. 
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INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1889. 
Studies in Mark. 


FIRST QUARTER, 


January 6. 
1, The > atenton of John the Baptist. Mark1:1-l11. Memory 


verses: 
Golden ie dext. The voice - ++ crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way ofthe Lord. Mark 
y 13, 
2.A he a im the Liie of Jesus. Mark 1: 21-34. Memory 


verses 
Golden” teat. As bie, > gag was, he went into the syna; @ on the 
sabbath day. Luke er 
January 20. 
‘3. Healing acme Leper. Mark | : 3545. Memory verses: 40, 4 
Golden Yext. AS soon as he had spoken, immediately the leprosy to. 
paried from him, and he was cleansed. Mark 1 : 42, 
January 27. 
P oft Forgiveness and Healing. Mark 2: 1-12. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. aime forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
iseases, Psa. 103 : 3. 
February 3. 


5. The Parable of the Sower. Mark 4: 10-20. Memory verse: 20. 
Golden Text. If any nan have ears to hear, let him hear. Mark 4:23. 


February 10. 
6. The Fierce Demonine. Mark 5 : 1-20, Memory verses : 18-20. 
Golden Text. Go home to thy frienus, and teil them how great things 


the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee. 
Mark 5: 19. 
February 17. 
7. The Timid Woman's Touch. Mark 5 : 25-84, Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Be not afraid, only believe. Mark 5 : 36. 
February 24, 
8. The Great Teacher and the Twelve. Mark 6:1-13. Mem- 
ory verses: 10-12. 
Golden Text. And they went out, and preached that men should repent. 
Mark 6 : 12, March 2 


9. Jesus the Messiah. Mark &:27-9:1. Memo 
ext. Whosoever will come aiter me eal 
and take up his cross, and follow me. Marks: 
March 10. 
20. = The ogg | me Spirit. Mark 9: 3342. Memory verses: 36, 37. 
Text. Whosoever shail not receive . Einetom of God as a 
little ‘child, he shall not enter therein, Mark 1 


verses: 
him deny hinuself, 


March 17. 
ik. Chelate Leve to the Young. Mark 10:1322, Memory 
verses * 21, 
Golden Text, Suffer the little children to come ery yaa and forbid 
them not: for of such is the kingdom of God, Mark 1 


March 24. 
12, Blind Bartimeus. Mark 10: 4652. Memory verses: 51, 52 
Golden Text. Thou Son of David, have mercy on me. Mark 10 248. 
March 31, 
13. Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Eph. & : 15-21; or, Missionary 
Lesson, Isa. 35 : 1-10, r : 
SECOND QUARTER. 


April 7. 
1. The cote peek Entry. Mark 11:1-11, Memory verses: 8-10, 
Golden Text. reatly,O daughter ‘of am shout, 4 daughter 
of Jerusaiem : peo. thy King cometh unto thee, 
April 14, 
. The Rasonses Son. Mark 12:1-12, Memory verses: 6-8. 
s ol oben, Sa, He came unto his own, and his ‘own received him not. 
ohn 1: 


3. pg A =e Great C. 
verses : 


April 21. 





Mark 12 : 28-34. Memory 
Golden teak. Love ts the fulfilling of the law. Rom. 13:16 





April 28. 
4. Destrnetien. of the Temple Foretold,. Mark 18: 


1-13, 
Memory verses : 


dint say unto you, That in this piace is one greater than 
the temple. Matt. 


. The Command te waten. * ark 13 : 24-87. Memory verses! 


Golden Text. Take hi watch and for know not when 
the timeis, Mark 13: 7h an: pts ' 


y 12, 
3% The Anointing at Metheny. Mark 14:1-0. Memory verses( 

Golden Text. She hath done what she could, Mark 14:8, 

May 19. 
7. The Lord’s Supper. Mark 14: !2-26, Memory verses: 22-24, 
Golden Text. This doin remembrance of me. Luke 22 : 19. 

May 
8. Jesus Betrayed. Mark 14 : 43-54. Memory verses: 48-50. 
Golden ext, Betrayest thou po oe of man witha kiss? Luke 22 : 48, 


26. 


9. Jesus Before the Samuneta. * ark 14 : 55-65. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. They hated me without a cause, John 15 : 25, 
June 9. 
10. Jesus Before Pilate. Mark 15:1-20. Memory verses: 14, 15, 
Phy Zz Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify him. 


June 16. 
11. Jesus Crucified, Mark 15: 21-39. Memory verses: 25-28. 
Golden Jext. He humbled himself, an became obedient unto. death, 
even the death of the cross. Phil. 2 
June ry 
12, Jesus Risen. Mark 16: 1-13. Memo 
Golden Text. Now is Christ risen _ the 
fruits of them that slept. 1 Cor, 


verses : 6, 7. 
ead, and become the first 


p coin 8 


13. Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8: 4-13; or, Missionary 
n, Mark 'l6 ; 14-20, 


Studies in Jewish History. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
July 7. 
1, Samuel Called of God. 1 Sam. 8 :1-14. 
Golden . ; 


Memory verses: 8-10, 
1 : Then Samuel answered, ee for thy servant heareth, 


- a4 Sorrowful Death oo eis, 1Sam.4:1-18 Memory ver 
fa! 


—_ _ sons made themselves vile, and he restrained them 
—, July 21. 
uly 


py Rast the Reformer. 1Sam.7 : 1-12, oa 9 verses; 3,4 
Text, Cease to do evil; learn to do well. Isa. 1 6, 17. 


July 28. 
., prance Asking for a Hing. 1 Sam. 8:420. Memory ver- 


Golden Text. Nevertheless the people refused to obey .- 4 vetee of 
Sesaae and they said, Nay; but we will havea king over 1 Sam, 


August 4. 
ee Saul Chosen of the Lord. 1 Sam. 9: 15-27. Memory verses: 


15, 6. 
os Golden Teat By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. Prow 
August 11. 
verses itis Farewell Address. 1 Sam. 12: 1-15. Memory 
ry 
Golden Text, Galy Sar the Lorp, and serve him in truth with al! your 
heart: for consider how great things he hath done for you. 1 Sam. 12:% 
August 18. 
aa p Bupestes by the Lord. 1 Sam. 15:10:23 Memory 
erses : 


Golden txt. Because thou hast 
also rejected thee from being king. 
August 2. 
11h The Anointing of David. 1 Sam. 16:1-18, Memory verses: 
' an aon =e. Man lngteote ~ rr outward ‘appearance, but the Lon» 
September 1. 

9. David and Goliath. 1 Sam. 17 :3251. Memo verses: + a 
Golden Text. If de for as, who ohn deagainet ust Moun. 8 
September 8. 


10. David and Jonathan. 1 Sam. 20:1-13. Memory verses: 3,4. 
Golden Text, There is @ friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 


lected ee aaet of the Logp, he hath 
Sam. 16 


Prov. 18: 2%, : 
September 15. 
11. David Sgaxtns Saul. 1Sam. 24:417. Memory verses: 11,12 
Golden Text, not overcome of evil, but overcome évil with good, 
Rom, 12:21, 
September 22, 
i2, Pepth of Saul and His Sons. 1 Sam. 31:1-13. Memory 
verses 
aun Text, The mace of the Loup és against them that doevil. Psa. 
September 29. 


13. Review: or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam, 25 : 23-31, 35-38; or, Mis 
sionary Lesson, Psa. 67 + 1-7. 4 : 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


October 6. 
1. =e Tribes United under David. 2S8am.5:1-12 Memory 


verses: 1-3. 
Golden Text, Behold, how good ae how pleasant iz is for brethren te 


dwell together in unity. 
aaa 13. 
ha Ark Brought to Zion. 2 Sam.6:1-12. Memory verses! 


12, 
Golden Text. The Lorp jovet the gates of Zion more than ail the 
dwellings of Jacob. Psa. 87 : 

yore 20. 


3. Davies Thanksgiving Prayer. 2 Sam. 7: 18-29. Memory 
verses: 28. 29. 


Golden Text. In every thing ttt mgryst ed this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you. 
October = 


4. on, Forgiveness, and Peace. Psa. 32 : 1-1. Memory 
verses * 


Gotten Text, Therefore being jt peenges | fled be 4 se we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Chr 
Naetates & . 
5. David's Rebellious Son. 2Sam.15:1-12 Memory verses: 4-6. 
Golden Text. Honour ~ atherand thy mother: that thy sayetmay bg 
long upon the land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee. Exod. 20 
November 10, 
6. Dovid’s Grief for Absalom. 2 Sam. 18 : 1833. Memory 
t. A foolish son tsa grief to his father, and bitterness te 
her that bare him. Prov. 17: 
caeesiaae 17. 
7. David’s Last Words. 2Sam. 23:1-7. Memory verses: 3, 4, 
Golden Text. He hath made = me an everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all things, and sure, 2 Sam. 23: 
4) ae 2A. 
8. Solomon’s Wise Choice. 1 Kings 3:5-15. Memory verses: 


12, a. 
‘olden Text. Wisdom is better than rubies. Prov. 8: 1L 
December 1. 
9. The Temple Dedicaied. 1 Kings 8: 5463. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. The igae & | in his holy temple: let all the earth keep 
silence before him, Hab. 2 


, AR 8. 
10. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 1 Kings 106: 1-12 
Memory verses: 6-8, 
Golden Text. She came from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear 
the —— of Svlomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here, 


Matt. 12 
December 15. 
11, Solomen’s Fall. 1 Kings 11:4-13. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. waerareee let him that thinketh he standeth ce heed 
lest he fall, 1 Cor. 10:12 
December 22, 


>, Coete oe Solomon’s Reign. 1 Kings ll : %48 Memory 
vanes 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
commandm 


Golden 
God, and keep his ents: for this ts the whole duty of man, 
Keel. 12 : 13, . 
December 29, 


13. Review; or, Temperance Leason, Proy. 23: 29-85; or, Missionary 
Lesson, Pas 10:14. , r 
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LESSON 


LESSON CALENDAR 
[Firet Quarter, 1888 ] 


4, Janpexy 1.—Herod and Joha the 


2. January §.—The Multitude Fed................Matt. 14: 13-2} 


& January 1&—Jesus Walking of the BeQ...............00. MBt, 4: 2088 
4, January 22,—Jesus and the AMMcted, ,.......n..cceceonpresepeyee Matt. 15 : 21-1 
6. January 2%.—Peter t Confegaing Christ, 


HELPS. 


Matt. 18: 19-28 
Matt, 17 : 1-13 








6. February 6,—The Tr: 


¥. February 12—Jesua 90d the Little Onee.....ss-aarcorersnmys Mille 16 : 4 


& February 1\~—A Lesson on Fi 


Matt. 18 : 21-85 





®%. February 26.—The Rich Young BRO oan ssecaceeereecnsee Matt, 19: 16-26 
©, March 4—Ohrist’s Last Journey to. Jerusalem,............... Mave. 2 >1729 


il, March 11,—Christ, Bntering J 


Matt, 24 : L16 





12, March 18.—The Son R 


Matt. 21 : 33-46 





& Maroh 26.— Review ; or, Temperance Leason, Gal. 6: 16:26; ox, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Psa. 2 : 1-12, 





LESSON IL, SUNDAY, JANUARY 8, 1888. 
Trrue: THE MULTITUDE FED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
Memory verses; 19-21.) 


(Matt, 14: 23-21, 
COMMON VERSION. 

18 { When Jesus heard af #4, he 
departed thence by ship into a 
desert place apart: and when 
the people bad heard thereo/, they 
followed him on foot out of the 
Cities. 

4 And Jesus went forth, end 
saw ® great multitude, and was 
moved with compassion toward 
them, and he healed their sick. 

15 { And when it was evening, 
his disciples came to him, saying, 
This te a desett place, and the 
time ia now past; send the mul- 
titude away, that they may go 
into the villages, and buy them, 
selves victuals. 

16 But Jesus said unto them, 
They need not depart; give ye 
them to eat, 

17 And they say unte him, We 
have here but five loaves, and 
two fishes. 

16 He said, Bring thenf hither 
toe me, 

19 And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
gtass, and took the five loaves, 
and the two fishes, and looking 
up to heaven, he blessed, and 
brake, and geve the loaves to his 
disciples, and the disciplea te the 
multitude, 


20 And they did all eat, and 
‘were filled: and they took up of 
the fragments that remained 
twelve baskets full. 

21 And they that had eaten 
were about five thousand men, 


REVISED VERSION. 


18 Now when Jesus heard #, he 
withdrew from thence in a 
boat, toa desert place apart: 
and when the hg <mer 
heard thereef, they followed 
him 'on foot from the cities. 

14 And he came forth, and saw a 
great multitude, and he had 
compassion on them, and 

1% healed their sick. And when 
even was come, the disciples 
came to him, saying, The place 
is desert, and the time is al- 
ready past; send the multi- 
tades away, that they may go 
into the villages, and buy 

1@ themselves feod. But Jesus 
eaid unto them, They have 90 
need to goaway; give yethem 

17 to eat, And they say untehim, | such 
We have here but five loaves, 

18 and two fishes. And he said, 

19. Bring them hither tome. And 
he commanded the multitudes 
to* sit down on the grasg; and 
he took the five loaves, and 
the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven, he Diessed, end 
brake and gave the loaves to 
the disciples, and the disciples 

Wtothe multitudes. And they 
did all eat, and were filled: 
and they took up that which 
temained over of the breken 
pieces, twelve basketa full. 

#1 And they that did eat were 
about five thousand men, be- 
side women and children, 








beside women and children. "YOr, by tend 2Qr, recline, 
LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QuARTY.R: He is Lord of lords, 
end King ef kings: and they that ars with him are called, and 


chosen, and faithful.—Rey. 17 





Lae Toric; The King’s Followers Destitute. 


1. The 
Lamon Oona: { 


ife-—John 6 : 35. 
Dany Homes Raeapuyas: 





M.—Matt. 14: 18-21. The King’s followers destitute, 


T,—-Mark 6 : 84.46. Mark's 
W.—Lake 9 : 10-19. 


$.—Exod. 16: 


2. The Slender Supply, vs. 16-18. 
3, The Abundant Maal, vg. 19-21. 


Gotnmse Text: Jesus eaid unte them, I am the bread of 


Lake’s paralle) narrative, 
¥.—John 6 :1-14. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Matt. 15 : 82-89. Four thousand fed. 
11-31. Fed with manna 
$.—John 6: 27-40. The Bread of life 


Jesus the King in Zion. 


114, 


Needy Mrititude, ve. 13-16, 


parallel narrative, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
1. THE NKEDY MULTITUDE. 


L. A Desert Place: 


ge 0 to © Comsamnne apes i 


The child ews 


He came out and went into a desert 


We are here in a desert place (Luke 


th A Great Multitude ; 


He came forth, and saw a great mesiivde (14). 


There follewed him 
Jesus saw 
Great multitudes came 
In these tay a m 


Wl. A Pressing Need: 


t multitudes 


If 


ee ee 








into a 
. wasin Ady vont deserts till the bey Sor ot his she 


t multitudes about inate i=, 
uu iN i. 
ers aiék, blind, (John 5:8). 


eas multitudes away, that they may... buy themseines 
7 pon tinge WALI RoW three days and hare nothing w ent 


thithewing ake: 


ys hina 


fait 8 10 


Ray faint a ae 8: >. 





é a 
Badr ee 


Il. THE SLENDER SUPPLY, 

|. A Stupendous Undertaking : 

They hawe no need to go away ; give ye them to eat (16). 

Roatan wim ag : 4). 

Bracethcat ot ae ap el oe we coe. 
food 

He giveth to the beast his 

Hl. A Great Mecesalty : 

We hane hare but five leaves, and, tao, Ashes, (17), 

Ghat) all the figh, of the sea be gathered .. - to suffice them? (Num. 


If ‘the Lord sh should make windows in heaven, might thig thing be? 


the dey of small things? h. 4310, 
o hun yworth of bread is not nt Conn : 77). 
itt. A Competent Helper : 


And he said, Bring them hither to me (18). 


Sesame Pa SES iy cn. 4:10 
1 Bod ney hap no saeeary ft An m ommeot Ee need, ah fee 
a eaves iil oan aan Bont NA en ope: 


Gteat int C) pete hand ands 
e,”” (yt ae pon (®) The 


rer ti) Phe on 
carriers; (83) The omnipotent receiver, 
Til, THE ABUNDANT MEAL, 
b. Blessed of the Lord: 
He blessed, and brake and. gave the loaves (19). 
mye ipdlaamamaaia 


5 oed Jeb ook bret sera 8 biake a oo 26 : 26). 
Hl. Distributed by the Disciples: 


eo ., 


doub 


iy give (Matt. 10 

Th Thavlaterent 

Give, an and Ther given em foe wT Pave paisa 
Give fer which are within ( 1a: 42) 





Ww, colina te the sities 
vin das did ali eat, and were fied (20). 
Faah th be bleseed, of him shall in ti neh (Pro ae aa : 
Ye wo bes, faen were! ai hina ohare) a 
= when brake.” (1) Filial devo- 
"SG aah eater the re neler ete 
? loaves to the disciples, and. the Pao ainct 
multifedes”™” Thee fountainof ;. (2) The channel ier 
he recigient of good.—(1) @ gives ; (2) Phe bearess ; (3) 
a“ and filled.” Fed ; 
Gries. all eat, were (1) Famishing ; (2) 
LESSON . BIBLE READIN G. 
FOOD MIBACULOUSLY PROVIDED. 
For Israel, in the wilderness (Bxod. 16 : 11-15; Josh. 5 : 12). 
For Elijah, at Cherith { Kings 17: +e. 
For E ah, at ber the 1 Kings 17 : 13-16). 
fe e @ Kings 19 : 4-8), 


a 1-6, 16), 
a persons Oa th, 44; is21; Mark 6: 35-44; Luke 9: 
12-17 ; John 6: 


oad four thousand cane 8 (M : 82-38; Mark 8 : 1-9). 
For the apostles, at the wenside G oka 2: +18). 


— 7 re 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The narrative of Matthew bere follows the chronological 
order, omitting at this point no important incident of which 
we have any record elsewhere. The only passages in the 
other Gospels which require notice, in connecting this lesson 
with the last, are Mark 6 ; 30, 31; Luke 9:10. Both these 
narrate the return of the apostles from their preaching tour; 
and the former in touching terms indicates that one cause of 





rest in consequence of the thronging multitudes (Mark 6; 3]). 
This was probably the ehief reason, though Matthew's lan- 
guage may imply that the news of the murder of John the 
Baptist had something to do with the retirement from Galilee, 

The time was just before the third Passover, April, 782,— 
A. D. 29. The place was the east side of the lake, not far 
from eastern Bethsaida (see Luke 9 : 10). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENF TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 


what is stated in verse 2; 


hia murderous ect, the 





the withdrawal (mentioned in Matt. 14: 13) was the need of 


Verses 13, 14— Now when Jesus heard it, he withdrew from | is 
thence in a boat, to q desert place apart; and when the multitudes 
heard thereof, they followed him on foot from the cities. And he 
came forth, and saw a great multitude, and he had compassion on 
them, and healed their sick: The reference in the words “ heard 
it,” in verse 13, is to the tidings of John’s death, of which 
verse 12 speaks, if our interpretation is to be determined by 
the most immediate and natural connection of the sentences. 
It has been held by many, however, that these words refer to 
that is, the fact that Herod sup- 
posed that John had arisen from the dead, and was now doing 
these wonderful works. In either case, and especially in the 
former, it would seem that only a short time had elapsed 
between the beheading of John and what is here related. 
The apprehension in Hered’s mind is, in itself, most easily 
accounted for, if this was the fact. The nearer the time of 
deeper the impression of it must haye 


occurrence of such thought respecting John te his mind. 
According to Matthew, the withdrawal of Jesus would seem ta 
have been ogoasioned by what he heard respecting the mur- 
der of John (or the suspicion which Herod had that John 
had arisen); according to Mark (Mark 6: 30), it appears ta 
have been occasioned by what the apostlestold Jesus of their 
work, during their mission, and by his desire to afford them a 
season of rest, Not improbably, the two causes may have 
combined in their influence upon him, It is clear from the 
narratives of both of the evangelists, that Jesus was at this 
time beset by the multitudes, and that both he and hig dis 
ciples were in a condition which might naturally have sug- 
gested the desirablenegs of a temporary cessation from their 
labors, The place to which they retired is stated by John (John 
6:1) to have been on the other side of the sea of Galilee, 
and by Luke (Luke 9: 10), tohave been Bethsaida. The proba- 
bility, accordingly, is, that they went to a desert and retired 
spot in the immediate neighborhood of Bethsaida, which was 
situated on the north-east side of the lake, and within the 
region of Gaulonitis, which belonged to the domain of Philip, 
and was thus beyond the limits of Herod’s jurisdiction. The 
excitement and interest in the minds of the people were too 
great to allow of the success of Jesus’ plan. When the fact 
that he had withdrawn became known, and the placa of his 
retirement was disoovered, great crowds eagerly followed him 
and pressed upon him their request for his teaching aad his 
help, These erowds, according to Matthew’s statement, 
appear to have gone arqund the northern side of the lake, 
starting from the Galilean towns, such as Capernaum and those 
imits neighborhood, word translated “on foot,” in the text 
of the Revised V has, if taken literally, this Dati. 
It is often used, however, in the sense given in the margin o! 
the Revised Version, “by land;” and not improbably, this 
is the sense in which the evangelist uses it here. As Jesus 
heard that the multitudes were thus following after him and 
earnestly seeking for what he might have to give them, he 
“came forth” from the retired place where he was. The 
opportunity and call for new effort brought him back to his 
work, and he presented himself before the people in ‘his 
abounding readiness to do them good. “He had compassion 
on them,” says the evangelist, “and healed theirsick.” The 
story as given by Mark is more striking and vivid in its 
detail here. He says: “ And they went away in the boat toa 
desert place apart. And the people saw them going, and many 
koew them, and they ran there together on foot from all the 
cities, and outwent them. And he came forth and saw @ 
great multitude, and he had compassion op them, because 
they were as sheep not ‘having a shepherd: and he began te 
teach them maay things,” Jesus taught the multitude and 
healed the sick. The healing of the bodily evils and the 
deliverance of the soul from sin were joined together in his 
work. His compassion moved him to help those whom he 
met in both departments of their lives, But the soul’s malar 
dies were the chief end to which he directed his ann 
energy. Go, and sin no more, was the word which he 
addressed to those to whom he had given the blessing of a 
miraculous cure of their physical diseases and infirmities, 
The course which Jesug followed in this regard, and the 
manner in which he approached men as they came before 
him, offer a most interesting study for all who would carry 
the blessings of the gospel to their fellow-men. Apparently, 
Jesus was occupied sec a large part of the day With his° 
work of teaching and healing. As the later hours drew on, 
the disciples became disturbed by the thought that, in such a 
desert place, provisions for so great a multitude could not be 
secured. They urged Jesus, therefore, to bring his dis 
coursing to an end, and send the people away. 

Verses 15, 16.—And when even was come, the disciples came 
to him, saying, The place is desert, and the time is already past ; 
send the multitudes away, that they may go into the vitlages, and 
buy themselves food. But Jesus said wnto them, They have no 
need to go away; give ye them te eat: The evening here spoken 
of was the time between three and six o'clock in the after 
noon; the late afternoen, as we should call it, The evening 

properly so ealled, that is, from six o'clock to nine, is the 
time indicated in verse 23. The time is already past: The 
word “time,” or “ hour,” here refers to the hour of the day, 
and the expression is equivalent to our common phrase: It 
is getting to he late in the day.’ In Mark, the words “The 
day ig now far spent” are used. The disciples wished te 
remind Jesus that he was prolonging his work of healing 
and teaching too far, and that, unless he arrested his dis 
course at gnce, the multitude would find themselves, as the 
night came op, without food, in a desertsplace. They saw no 
way of providing for so large a body of persons; and, both for 
their own sakes and the sake of the crowd, they would have 
Jesus relieve himself of the pressure of the multitude, before 
it should be too laté. He, however, had other thoughts, and, 
as John says in his Gospel, he knew what he would do. But, 
for the educating and testing of the disciples faith, he 
refrains from making known te them his purpose immedi- 
ately; and, on the other hand, calls upon them te provide 
for the emergency themselves, *Give ye them to eat,” he 
says. The course which he took was adapted to arrest their 
ettention and to impress the lesson of the miracle upon their 





@%, | been; and the deeper the impremion, the more natural the 


minds, It is both interesting and suggestive to try te pie 
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ture to ourselves the thoughts of the disciples, and their 
increasing wonder, as they watched the words and actions of 
Jesus throughout this scene. There are many hours in the 
experience of his followers, in all generations, when, in their 
perplexities, and even despair, as to the possibility of doing 
for those around them what they seem to need, these words 
have a special force and significance: Jesus, knowing what 
he was about to do, said unto them: “They have no need to 
go away; give ye them to eat.” 

Verses 17, 18.—And they say unto him, We have here but five 
loaves, and two fishes, And he said, Bring them hither to me: 
According to Mark, who gives the story substantially after 
the same manner as Matthew gives it, but with more of detail, 
the disciples ask Jesus, as they hear his bidding that they 
should themselves provide for the multitude, whether they 
shall go and buy two hundred pennyworth of bread for the 
purpose. This amount of money, equivalent to about thirty 
dollars of our currency, seemed none too large for the neces- 
sity of the case; and the question may have been put in this 
form, as indicating the impossibility of spending so large a 
sum from their common treasury. Jesus tells them, in reply, 
to find out how many loaves they have on hand, and, when 
they have ascertained, they inform him that they have what 
Matthew mentions. We may believe that this was the way 
in which the matter moved forward, unless perhaps we are to 
adjust the accounts which both Matthew and Mark give by 
what John relates in his narrative of the scene. There is no 
difficulty in inserting in Matthew’s story these details of 
Mark’s record, to which allusion has just been made. The 
loaves, as we see in John’s narrative, were barley loaves, and 
the fishes were probably small salted fishes, such as were 
often eaten with bread. 

Verses 19, 20.—And he commanded the multitudes to sit down 
on the grass; and he took the five loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to heaven, he blessed, and brake and gave the loaves to 
the disciples, and the disciples to the multitudes, And they did 
all eat, and were filled: and they took up that which remained 
over of the broken pieces, twelve baskets full: As the multitudes 
reclined upon the grass for the meal of which they were 
about to partake, they were carefully arranged, as Mark and 
Luke inform us, in separate groups or companies of fifty and 
a hundred each. This arrangement was convenient for the 
matter of the distribution of the food, and it served also to 
make the miracle more impressive. Jesus took the loaves 
and the fishes, and, looking up to heaven, “ he blessed,” and 
“brake,” and gave the loaves, ete. The similarity of the 
action and language here to that which is used in connection 
with the Lord’s Supper will not fail to be noticed. The word 
“blessed” means that he gave thanksto God. In the account 
of the feeding of the four thousand, which is given in the 
fifteenth chapter of this Gospel (see v. 36), the expression 
“ gave thanks” has the same place which “blessed” has here, 
Jesus uttered here the usual words of thanksgiving #or the 
food which were used by the Jews at their meals; and then, 
after the manner of an ordinary householder or host, he pro- 
ceeded to distribute the food among the guests, The miracu- 
lous multiplication of the loaves would seem thus to have 
taken place contemporaneously with the breaking of them, 
or possibly, as some hold, it took place during the distribu- 
tion; the disciples receiving of the broken loaves as they 
» were, and finding them to be multiplied, as they moved about 
among the multitude, sufficiently to meet, and more than 
meet, the wants of all. The particularity with which it is 
stated that they all did eat and were filled, and that there 
were twelve baskets full of fragments gathered of what 
remained, is very noticeable in the narrative as given by all 
the four evangelists, This is due, no doubt, to the deep im- 
pression which was made by this fact upon the minds of the 
disciples. But the abounding of the bread was, as we may 
believe, designed for the purpose of making the miracle con- 
spicuous in its proof of Divine power. It is certainly full of 
suggestion, in many lines, to thoughtful minds. 

Verse 21.—And they that did eat were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children: The word rendered “ children” 
here is, according to its strict meaning, “ little children,” and 
many writers suppose that the evangelist is speaking of the 
little children who were carried by their mothers or accom- 
panied them. The women and children, perhaps, remained 
apart, while the men were arranged in companies upon the 
grass. They were not counted, as was often the case in the 
ancient times. 

The golden text of this lesson is taken from the chapter of 

ohn’s Gospel in which he gives his account of this miracle: 
“T am the bread of life,” How wonderfully this divine and 
living bread, as it has been broken and given to Christ’s dis- 
ciples, ‘uas supplied the spiritual needs of usnumbered thou- 
sands, and yet abounds for the supply of the same needs in 
the case of unnumbered thousands more! 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR Di. FREDERIC GODET. 
Sometimes we reserve for ourselves a day of retirement and 
of solitude, or an hour of intimate companionship with a 
friend with whom we wish to converse on a subject which 


has preoccupied us; then suddenly comes an unexpected call, 
an unforeseen duty, some chance occurrence, which puts an 
obstacle in the way of the plan which we had formed. How 
difficult it is then to restrain a show of dissatisfaction, a word 
of murmuring and vexation! Jesus had planned a retreat 
for himself and his disciples; he intended to talk with them 
about the death of John the Baptist, which was the prelude 
to his own, and to prepare them for the latter. But the 
crowds have prevented it; they have discovered the place 
where he wished to go, and he finds them on the spot which 
he had chosen, But instead of being irritated by having his 
plans so disarranged, he welcomes the people with the tender- 
est charity, and talks with them during the whole day. We 
see it; there are temptations that a heart full of love not 
only rises above, but does not even feel. 

It is often said that we should be filled with solicitude for 
the souls of our brethren; that is well! But should we not 
be interested in their entire person? During the day, Jesus 
had provided for the spiritual wants of the crowd which sur- 
rounded him; but towards evening his disciples became 
uneasy about satisfying the bodily wants of these thousands of 
people, The church should always, following their example, 
be likewise interested, not only in the salvation, but also in the 
preservation and well-being of the worldly society which 
surrounds it. It is not only souls, it is men, that believers 
should love. 

The Lord has borne without complaint the inconvenience 
to which he has been subjected; he does more. Out of this 
| day of apparent disappointment, he finds a way of making a 
feast day. In concert with his disciples, he makes it his 
business to set before all these people a banquet such as they 
have never seen. Holding in his hands one of the loaves and 
one of the fishes which have been brought to him, he lifts 
them towards heaven with a gaze of humble gratitude. He 
knows that this small amount can be made much, even more 
than is necessary, by the consent of the Father to place 
himself in the service of the Son’s love for these people. In 
this faith he gives thanks beforehand. The witnesses of this 
scene must have been forcibly impressed by this sublime 
spectacle; for we find the picture drawn, with slightly different 
touches, in the four recitals by which the apostolic narration 
of this event has come down to us, 

Jesus has called his miracles signs. Now in a sign there 
is something greater than the sign itself; that is, the thing 
signified. This is true in the highest degree of this most 
astonishing miracle, the multiplying of the loaves. The 
very next day, in the synagogue at Capernaum (John 6), 
Jesus explains the sign given on the previous evening. He 
shows that this bread which he had distributed, although it 
was miraculous, was not the true heavenly bread which gives 
eternal life to the human soul; and he begs his hearers not to 
be satisfied with such food, of a material character, but to 
seek the meat that endureth, which the Son of man is ready 
to give to them. Then, entering farther into the divine 
thought, he declares that this heavenly bread which the Son 
of man will give them, is no other than the Son of man 
himself, who has come down from heaven to bring life to the 
world, and who gives himself as nourishment to all believers. 
He will, indeed, give his flesh as meat and his blood as drink 
to man who is perishing in the misery of sin; his blood, for 
the expiation of errors committed; his flesh, that is to say 
his life, for the communication of a holy power which can 
revive those who receive it. “As the living Father sent me, 
and I live because of the Father; so he that eateth me, he also 
shall live because of me.” Behold the thing signified ! 

It is in the divine life, in some respects, as in nature. We 
have not direct access to this universal life which enters into 
all the living creatures of the universe. This vital power 
must concentrate itself, becone incarnate, so to speak, must 
become palpable in a material element,—in a fruit, for exam- 
ple, in the flesh of an animal, or in a piece of bread,—that we 
can assimilate it by eating this object. The heavenly life 
also, the life of God, had to be made visible, palpable, con- 
crete, so that we may partake of it, enjoy it, and live upon it 
ourselves, In this way Jesus is the bread of life,—a man 
who lives by God, and offers to us in his person the life of 
God as nourishment. He who sees him sees the Father; he 
who is nourished by him is nourished by the Father; he who 
receives him possesses God. 

It is this unparalleled mystery of which he had given his 
disciples and the multitude a glimpse on the day of the mul- 
tiplying of the loaves, A very small number, perhaps not 
one, saw through the sign to the thing signified. The crowd 
was carried away by the mere miracle, and, seeing in it the 
proof of the messianic dignity of Jesus, designed to hurry him 
on to Jerusalem, so that they might place on his head the 
royal crown. Even Jesus’ disciples seemed ready to share in 
this carnal enthusiasm; therefore Jesus hastens to send 
them back to the other side of the sea, notwithstanding the 
tempest which threatens them. As for himself, after dis- 
missing the crowd, he retires alone to the neighboring height 
to acquire renewed strength by communion with his Father, 
to be nourished with his thoughts and his love, and in this 
hour of solitude to finish in advance the sacrifice by which 





he will offer up his flesh for the life of the world, 
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THE KING'S TABLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


What a contrast between Herod’s banquet and this table 
spread in the wilderness! At the one, the heavy air reeked 
with the fumes of wine and blood, and lust, drunkenness, and 
murder were guests, At the other, the cool evening breeze 
from the lake played round the companies on the sweet 
springing grass. The fare was coarse and wholesome, the 
eaters awed into some dim recognition of the giver, and he 
himself revealed as lovingly careful of humblest needs, as 
divinely able to satisfy these, and as, in deepest truth, the 
Bread of the world. 

There are four stages in the narrative. Verses13 and 14show 
our Lord seeking solitude for himself and his disciples, but 
patiently accepting the inrush of the curious crowd. Verses 
15-18 report the preparatory conversation with the disciples, 
Verse 19 and the first half of verse 20 tell the fact and veil 
the manner of the miracle; and the remainder of the lesson 
narrates its sequel, in the abundance left for another day’s 
need, 

1, Matthew traces the withdrawal from Capernaum to the 
eastern side of the lake to the news of John Baptist’s martyr- 
dom. Luke tells us that Herod desired to see Jesus, and the 
resolve to avoid the tetrarch would be increased by the sad tid- 
ings. Mark adds a second motive for the passage, in the wish 
to secure a period of quiet for the apostles who had just returned 
from their missionary tour. No doubt, rest would be as 
grateful to him as to them, “ for there were many coming and 
going, and there was no leisure so much as to eat.” Like so 
many of us hard-driven workers, Jesus sighed for a little 
quiet, and sought it among the lonely hills. He went by 
boat, to make sure of being alone with his immediate followers, 
and, as John informs us, betook himself to the mountain on 
landing, But the curious crowds see where the boat is mak- 
ing for, and hurry after him round the head of the lake, 
They outwent him, but do not seem to have reached the 
landing-place in time to follow him among the folds of the 
hills, for it was not till he “came forth”—from some brief 
repose in “the mountain”—that he saw the crowds, swollen 
by pilgrims to the Passover, which was nigh “at hand.” No 
impatience at their importunate curiosity flushes his cheek. 
Without a gigh he puts away the hope of rest and stillness, 
though he knew how idle and shallow the motives were which 
had brought them to disturb his seclusion. How many of us 
would take a like intrusion on our “holidays” in the same 
fashion? Christ’s thought on seeing a crowd was always pity. 
In this case Mark tells us why. They looked to him like a 
huddled herd of shepherdless sheep. In their rude racing 
after him, he saw a mute confession of how much they needed, 
and how blindly they longed for any guidance, and how 
pathetically ready they were to stream after any one who 
looked the least like the shepherd whom they required so 
much, Nothing betrays more plainly men’s incapacity to 
guide themselves, and their lack of discernment, than their 
eager following of leaders, even though it be often mere crav- 
ing for excitement or amusement which sets them running. . 
A great multitude is ever a sad sight to an eye that sees. But 
Christ never indulged in emotions which did not lead to work. 
So, putting away all thoughts of his purpose in crossing the 
lake, he begins another day of toil, both healing, as Matthew 
tells us, and teaching “many things,” as Mark gives it. 

2. The earlier “evening”—from the ninth to the twelfth 
hour—draws on, while he is still engrossed in his work. He 
is not noting time, nor conscious of hunger, but the disciples 
are. They break in upon him with a piece of “strong com- 
mon sense,” which, as is often the way when scholars try to 
set their masters right, was barely respectful. They inform 
him of two very obvious facts, which he possibly knew already, 
—that they were in “a desert place” and that it was getting 
late; and they bid him adopt “practical” measures, which 
from their standpoint were the only means of meeting the 
difficulty, which they manifestly think had never presented 
itself to him, He had thought about that hours ago, as we 
learn from John, and had dropped « question into Philip’s 
mind, which had been working there all day. The apostles’ 
suggestion, which shows them singularly anxious about wants 
which the crowd had not yet felt, seems to imply their knowl- 
edge of Christ’s words to Philip. He had said, “ Whence 
shall we buy bread?” Does not “buy themselves bread” 
sound like’an answer, the result of a day’s united thinking, 
just as the mention of the “two hundred pennyworth,” in 
Philip’s reply in the earlier conversation, is reiterated in 
their answer to our Lord’s next injunction, as Mark gives it? 
Be that as it may, the fault of their words was the implica- 
tion that Jesus needed t» be recalled by them to care for the 
hungry multitude, and the brusque boldness of their prescrib- 
ing a course tohim. It was no fault that they did not reckon 
on a miracle ; but it was a fault that they supposed they knew 
best how to provide food. They knew that the time was 
gone and the place a desert, but, as Chrysostom says, they 
forgot that He who feeds the world and is not subject to time 
was there. If they had fully learned the meaning of all that 
they had seen him do, they would not have spoken thus, 

Our Lord’s answer is studiedly enigmatical, and meant to 
stimulate attention and anticipation, It consists of an appar- 
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ently incredible assurance and an. obviously impossible com- 
mand, “They need notdepart.”’ Tris calm assurance, so con- 
trary to the disciples’:knowledgeof thesranty stores, must have 
made them feel that he himself knew what he should do, apd 
meditated some work, beyond their expectation. On hig lips, 
promises for which sense sees na warrant or ground are an aid 
and call to faith, “Give ye them to eat” was directly 
intended to send them to count their resources, and, by forcing, 
the inadequacy of these home, to drive to dependence on him, 
It algo paved the way for. their actual employment as dis- 
tributors of thie bread, The words may,well be applied tothe, 
relation of Christians to the world. There is no need for men 
to go away from Christ for the satisfaction of all true wanta,, 
There should be no.need to go away from Christ’s servants. 
The church has in trust more. than enough to still a world’s 
cravings, and:has it in command ‘to give them toeat. Bat it 
Is too often ready to send the multitudes somewhere elge to, 
buy for themselves. S¢eking souls shiould be able to: find in, 
the church’s presentation of Christ what they would assuredly 
find in him,—the answer to all theit desites, the schaol for all 
their faculties, a sufficient field of action, a home for tlieir 
hearts. If we drive them elsewhere for bread, and they get 
innutritious stone for loaves, and poisonous serpents for fish, 
the fault is ours as‘muchi as theits, If‘we give them to eat, 
they-will‘not want to go away. 

The next’ turn in tlie conversacion gives the disciples’ 
summing up of theif poor resources and tlie way to make 
their: insufficiency sufficient. The loaves and’ fishes were 
probably the modest supply which they had laid in for theit 
















































































































their master lived'as poor men. Little as it was, lie calls 
them to give up theit own provision to the people about 
whom they had’been so anxious a minute ago. They are not 
unwilling,—be thatput to their credit,—but cheerfully bring it. 


their poverty to lieart: The knowledge of our own unfitness 
sends us to him with our small provision in our hands, 
cowardly, ease-loving shrinking from plain daty, selfishness 
penetrated by the sense of our own unfitness, we sliall’ spread 


us ftom the service or no, 


into striking relief the absolute silence as to the: essential 


nonsense ! 


wat down: ... 


rewarded by the miracle. 


miraculous multiplication came in. 


power ‘behind’ the active mihistrations-of’ lis ‘servants, 
















































































own wants. It*was not more than ‘enough for one meal’ for. 
twelve men; and’ was coarse as well ‘as scanty fare. They and 


How much smaller than ever it must have looked; as-it lay. 
spread‘out on the grass at his feet, over against five thousand 
hungry moutlis! When Christ prescribes large daties; he 
means to send us to take stock of’ our resources, and to lay 


is tie first condition of’ fitness. But’ it is only so whien it, 
Otherwise the consciqneness may easily degenerate into 
masquerading in the garb of humility. If'we are really, 
it before Him, and let tim decide whether it is such as to absolve 


3. Then comes the miracle, of ‘which the accompaniments 
are narrated with a detailed’ pictaresqueness which brings 


manner of it: I the early spring before thie Passover, the 
young grass made better couches than were spread*at Herod’s 
Banquet; and tliree of the four evangelists notice it; All 
record, too, the command’ to-make tlie men sit down, The 
guests were seated before tlie‘table was spread; and; no doubt; 
it’ was the singularity of their all’ being marstialed; when 
there appeared nothing to eat, that’ struck the narrators, 
One can fancy tlie looks of’ surprise, and, on some faces, of 
ridicule, as they took theit places. It was-a trial‘of faith, in 
a fishion ; and’ perliaps there were some who said“ What 
What are we to sit down Here for, with no food’ 
but these five-loaves?” Here and there-miglit be a scoffér, 
Kut'a certain hushed! expectancy would’ be created’ by the 
procesg of seating, and; as Jahn’s account gives‘it, “the men: 
Jesus therefore took the loaves.” It:wasa test; 
and'this obedience, whith had in it amelementof‘faith, was 


It' is useless to: ask where was: the point at’ which the 
Most probably it-was: as 
the broken pieces ‘of thie thin, flat loaves passed from Christ’s 
Hands. One feels tliat: it was more fitting tliat his: touch 
should produce the increase tlian that it should‘ take place in: 
the process of distribution by the disciples. But; as is-always 
the case;.there is ‘no attempt to elucidate the manner of’ the 
wiracle: The preliiminaries-and! the accompaniinents are-told’ 
at full'length. The fact‘ and’Clirist’s agency are madé plain: 
The-attestations in the: substantial shape of’ five: thousand’ 
full ‘men-and twelve baskets of’ breken pieces are ‘put in: evi¢ 
dence: But the act itself isishrouded in darkness: Only we 
vee him looking up td heaven; not’as a Moses or a: Paul might 
have done before theit miracles, but in token of his unbroken 
Union with the Father, and‘ giving: thanks as: tlie head: ofi 
this strangely gathered’ family; and’ then veiling: his: own 


The miracle lias a-doublesignificance : first, it\isa revelation 
of him astlie continual food-giver by the course:of providence. 
[twas & transient’ maniféstation tosense ofan eternal fict. His 
will wrought: then, without: other causes; on materiil’ bread, 
end increased’ it: His will works ever in the: material! order 
of things; and, through: the so-called’ “ natural?” ‘processes:of 
vegetation and tlie.actions of men, provides-our daily: bread: 
Por this:is the-deepest truth of’ the pliysital’ world; that’. all! 
tts: changes.are the direct’ result of ‘the divine will ;- and’ this 
is the deepest: truth concerning the-relition of that willto 


preservation of every creature. “In him al] things consist.” 
The miracle, is also a,symbol of him as the Bread of life. 


flesh and blood are the.true nourishment of the soul. Faith 
‘and so incorporates. him into, our inmost natures that he 


life,, Other bread but, sustains life already posseased, and, does 
isa hy, being assimilated to the, life which it feeds, This bread 


assimilating the life to its food. All our nature must feed op 
him— tlie will on his commandments, the, understanding on 
his revelation of, truth, the heart on his love, the conscience 
on his atonement ; and the quintessence;of all thia nutriment 


forthe human spirit is in the body, broken and the blood shed 
for tlie life of the world., 


to make huskg serve for bread. 


his administration, but also that-he provides at every moment, 
exhaust; and that therefore we may store‘up: tlie: overplus 


and find in them food for many days. 


servants, 
Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE. APPLICATIONS. 
BY: H. CLAY: TRUMBULL. 


When Jesus heard it, he withdrew . . 
(v. 13); 


panionship one:has ih sach an hour must be congenial, or i 


which ever touched our hearts: 


our ‘weaknesses as well as it: our griefa 


healéd! theie sick (ve. 18, 14). 


our own: 
The. disciples came, . . . saying, ... 
thai they mary go-. . 





Tieus, thiat he is the channel\through whith it/allfiows, “the | 


ingun, of the. Load’? ‘the. median, ddl, endion end:cl- tn. 


This is his own interpretation of: it in John’s,Gospel. His 
tak es this bread, When it rests on his sacrifice for the world), 


becomes,the source, as well as the nourishment, of our new, 


of, God, first imparts the life which it feeds, and feeds it, by, 


4. The last point in the narrative is the satisfaction of all, 
who até, and/the abundance over; Three of the four evange-. 
lists say, in almost identical words, “ they did all eat, and were 
filled.” Christ’s gifts are for all. As on the green grass there 
were men, women, and children; so all ages, conditions, diver- 
sities of chiaracter, rank, culture, and circumstance, may find: 
the. satisfaction of their soul’a hunger ih him. The world 
spreads a table at which there is often satiety without satis- |, 
faction, and oftener hunger surviving after all vain attempts 
“Tt shail be as when an 
hungry man dteameth, and, behold he eateth; but lie awaketh, 
and ‘his soul is empty,” Chirist’s feast satisfi¢s, but never cloys, 
The world’s often cloys, but never satisfies. Further, his giftia F 
inexHaustible. After five thousand have fed fall, more is over. 
than appeared‘at first. Eaeh servant who dispensed tHe store, 
bears away in his basltet more than there was to begin with. 
“There is that scattereth, and‘ yet increaseth.” This gift 
“doth stretch: itself;'as tis received’” It was the “broken 
pieces” which Christ had’ broken that were gathered ‘up; and’ 
the lesson taught thereby is not only that of ‘the utmost fall- 
ness in his bestowing combined with the utmost economy in 


in the greatness of’ his love, more than we can, at tlre moment, 


. toa desert place apart 


In the hour of‘ sorrow one shrinks ffom a crowd: 
The loneliness of ‘heart’ whith comes with tlie first’ sense of 
the loss ofa dear friend; cannot brook the contrast of ‘un- 
sympatheti¢ society. It craves retirement. Whatever com- 


isan added’burden to bear. Jesus was human in this- thing 
asih-others, His sorrow’ over‘the death of his friend; John 
thie Baptist, was @ sorrow as real and‘as tendér as any’ sorrow 
His longing to be by htimself; 
or with-those-who were dearest’ to him, at’ such a time, was 
the natural’ human longing for an uninterrupted privilege of 
grief.. How’such a glimpse as this of* the loving heart: of 
Jesus strengthens our confidence in his sympathy with us in 


The multitudes. . . followed: ., . He had ‘compassion on them; and 
There again Jesus illustrated 
the’ best-traits of! the-truest liuman: heart: QOur-own sorrows 
must not make us unmindfil of the sorrows of’ others; Onur 
‘longing ‘to be ‘by ourselves; in: our grief’ must not: close our 
Kearts to-the cry of need’ from ttiose-who come to: us‘-when we 
would 'fiin be-alone. Ain interruptidr of our chosen retite- 
ment may be God’s very way of helping: us away ftom, and’ 
above, our sorrow. In looking to the record’ of Jésus-as an 
assurance of his sympathy with us; we must’ albo: see in his 
example a pattern-for our-imitatian: He can understand our 
désite:te le alone in oursorrow. He can: also: show us:how 
to be: lovingly: tender. toward. tliose wlio: break in: upon our 
retirement with grief which to them: seem greater titan 


Sénd' the: multitudes away, 
- and buy themselves: food '(¥: 15).—Whether’ 
that was wise-or not on the disciples’ part; it was intensely 
natural. There isnothing we are readier to give to: those 
who are-ih:extremity than-good advice; and thereisno adtice | 
which-we more commonly think is good; than telling hungry 
men to go and) buy: themselves bread—whether they: have 
anything to buy bread with ornoti There is:nothing- unféel 
ing about that; you know. We wouldn't’ be so. cold-hearted’ 
as-te pay no attention to the peor: creatures; not we We 
show our interest im them, Wet them kmow that weappre- 


‘ciate their condition and, needs, We even go so far as to tell 
them exactly what is the thipg for them to do. Most of us 
haye heen large helpers of our.race'in this way. We have 
told, a great many, first and last, to go apd. buy bread; to go 
and get work.;,to go and look out for themselves,. If they 
Haven’t all, followed our counsel, we are not to be blamed for 
that. Oh, nol We,have been just like the disciples—so far, 
Seukontd, . » « Giveyg them to eat (v.16). Here is shown the 
‘difference between Jesus and his disciples, They said, Send 
‘away the hungry ta look out for themselves. H8,said, Pro- 
vide for the, hungry yourselves: Opportunity brings respon, 
sibility., When, there is ‘a work brouglit before us.fdr our 
doing, we oughit,to do it. The fact that.we can’t do it, is no 
reagon wliy we, shouldn't do it. Dr. Bughi¢ll preached a 
sermon from this command of Jegus, on the theme, “ Duty 
no} meagured by ability.” Whiat we ought to do settles, the 
question of, wliat- we can do. Very few persons would do 
much of anything worth-doing, or worth noting, if they only 
attempted 'the possible. It is the compassing of the impossible 
which calls out thie best energiés of' young and'old, At home, 
\ih your daily business, in every special emergency of lif¢, the 
iquestion for, you to consider is, not, What can I’ do? but 
Whiat ought I’ to. do?’ When you realize what duty is, go 
aliead ‘and‘de it—whetlhier you can-or not. 

He took the five loaves, and the- two fishes, and’ looking wp to 
heqven,, he blessed; and‘ brake and gave (v.19). Here is an 
example for us all; and for always. Jesus did not attempt:to 
do the work he had undertaken—so simple a work as break- 
ing bread’ to the Hungry—without looking up to heaven fora 
special’blessing in that work. Are you more competent: for 
your ‘work tltan Jésus was for His?‘ Dare you undértake to 
eat a meal‘without asking a blessing?’ Do-you feel able to 
write a letter,or to buy a broom, or to cook a dinner, or 
to drive a liorse, or to study a lesson, or to counsel‘a child, 
unléss you have requested ‘a blessing and have had it granted 
you?’ Nor did Jesus attempt to feed'thiose people even with 
God’s help except by using all‘the material’ he had available 
for the needed ‘work. Hé took every piece of bread’ and‘every 
bit of fish he could fihd‘at hand*before he asked’ God 'to sup- 
ply any lack. It will never do for us to expect help from 


of'| God while we are refusing to help ourselves. We-have no 
his gift,the portions broken up by his hands-and not consumed} 


In his earliest gift lies 
& certain residte beyond what we can then appropriate which 
will'nourish our souls ‘hereafter. Let‘us, then, garner up the 
bread of' God, assured that:we have'all which we need for the 
future in that which satisfies the present hunger; and 'that-we 
shall never exhaust its fullness; nor- bring away: empty platters 
nor hungry: lips from the table where: the King feasts his 


right ‘to ask God'to give us more of the good’ things of’ this 
world—even for the purpose of giving them: to the needy— 
until every item of our present possessions is laid before the 
Lord for this very purpose. Any-of us could’ come a great 
deal nearer than we do to-working such:a miracle as this, 
if‘only we would imitate Jesus in the example he here sets 
us so plainly, 

They took up that which’ remained over, ... twelve baskets fall 
(v.20); There is a certain lavishness in the love, and’in the 
loving ministry, of our Lord; as he gives good’ gifts to those 
who arein need; He seems to give more than is necessary ; 
and in this also he isan example to all'of‘us. The idea that 
we ought to be very economital, especially in religious giving 
or doing, isan idea that-can be-carried quite too far; That 
was.the ides of ‘the apostles when they found fault: with the 
lavishness:‘of Mary of Bethany, in: pouring out the costly 
perfumed‘ oil regardiless:-of its: expensiveness. Our Lord; 
however; commendéd her for that: uncalcuiating spitit: of 
affectionate: devotedness, Dr. Bruce, in calling attention to 
this truth, suggests that the very word“ usefulness” to which, 
as a test; somany-Christians ‘would bring: all their religious 
activities; find’ no- place in the New Testament. David 
thanked'the Lord that his cup was running over; and’ the 
Son: of David'gave-as ltis-idea of’ good measure-in all giving 
and ‘doing; a measure: that is “pressed down,” and:*“shaken 
together,” and*“running over.” In: showing your: love for 
Chirist-or for Christ’s loved‘ones, you need’ have little fear of 
over-loving; of’ over-saying; or of over-doing. Tlie: real 
danger in ‘the Christian life-is of falling short, rather than of 
going beyond; a-proper and reasonable limit, 


t 





A. LAYMAN’S, HINTS. 


BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


I. The kingdom of heaven is founded; not on conquest, but 
on self-renunciation ; / not the many made servants of the 
one, but eack one, everywhere, making himself servant of 
the many,—“ not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Christ had “compassion on the multitude.” Five times are 
these four tendér words spoken of him. This was the main 
and confessed motive of the miracle: not to extort homage, 
but'to give comfort. It says, as he twice said to the Pharie 

sees: “T will have mercy, and not sacrifi¢e.”’ His religion is 
a cinaéid of ‘gifts; not of exactions. Muttlew seems bent on 
showing, more and more, how much he gives, how little he 
asks, and’ also that his relations are with the multitude. 
Only to be a human being was enough—is enough—to win 
his love. On every cne such he has compassion, suffers with 
him in every sort of hunger and thirst. Matthew says that 
this is the way he “took our infirmities, and bare our sick- 
nesses” (Matt..8: 18, 17).. 

2. Christ bids ug haye.the.same compassion he had. He 
says nothing about gratitude to himself. We may sing for 
him, “I gave my life for thee, what last thou given for me? ” 
but he never says-it, What he asks ix, that we sliall do te 























- parting to him the knowledge longed for. 
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one another and the multitude as le did to us. (Phat shal? count 
forhiim, “Inasmuch as ye have done it” He bids us-lave 
compassion on the multitude, Alas, wedo not so!’ We cry’ 
th alarm: “Send them away;—the Irish, the Poles, the 
Bohemians, the Chinese, the negroes!’ We have-no sufficient’ 
bread of life for such a multitude; they will morally destroy 
us and’ themselves, and’ be empty still{” But’ he replies: 
“They need‘ not depart; give ye them to eat!” Take bur 
own store, be it‘much or little, and with it be his unstinting 
almoners, And we oughit to have the fxitlr of those disciples, 
who, with not half'a loaf apiece, set’ out upon the mad’ 

project: of feeding. the vast’ common lierd; the “ Great: Uh- 
washed,”—more than five: hundted moutlis to every half*loaf; 
—and found:the-supply increase faster than they could’ give 
it‘ out! 

3: The symbolical sevens and’ twelves of’ the miracle- 
parable have not that value for our minds that they miglit 
have were we Orientals, The great truths under them are 
plain and attractive enough without the intervention of 
arithmetical symbols, First, that spiritual values are not 
subject‘ to mathematical laws of' quantity. Second; they 
increase by dividing. Third, we are the cliosen agents 
through which they must’ reach our fellow-men. Fourth, 
that our supply—mystically, if’ you please, but I' mean natu- 
rally—is from Christ, as our teacher; and in: such simple 
lessons as this, Fifth, that:though we seem to jeopardize our 
very bread, we shall not want. “Seek ye first/"~—not' in mere 
order of time, but in constant order of preference. 

And’ this is not guaranteed to us by special providences 
against the order of nature; it: is geod’ political economy. 
Nothing pays such large returns—ever of* worldly: goods—as 
spiritual benefits imparted—not merely-offered—to the hun- 
gering masses. Nay, moreover; the supreme lesson of ‘faith 
is that’ we may safely run the risk of: our own actual priva- 
tion, even to the point of hunger, in giving and sending: the 
bread of life to the greedy, ungracidus multitade, Do we do 
it? Do we do anything even faintly like it? Ifthe Church 
had‘done this, the world’ would have been converted ‘ere now. 
But our churches, in their organic capacities, walk: by sight: 
They put their own self:provision first; which is the exact’ 
reverse of Christianity. The twelve disciples in this: parable- 
mitacle may well stand for the churches. By-putting mis- 
sions at the top of their budget; instead of‘at the bottom, they 
got for their five loaves and’ two small’ fishes twelve basket- 
fals of bread. 

“Ah! spiritual bread,” you say, “ not materiai:” 

Nay, spiritual and’ material. They reaped what they 
towed. We may not know how much of.this world’s goods it’ 
is best for any one to have; but every soul and ‘every church 
that puts the kingdom of God> first, and- keeps it there, will 
have ne more and: no legs of this life’s comforta, than is. best., 
He that gathers much will have nothing over, and he that 
gathers little will have no lack. * 





BY 4, F; SOHAUFELER, D.D, 


A wonderfil’ miracle indeed, and’ one which gratified’ the 
people greatly. Stch a prophet was well‘ worth having,— 
one who would heal their diseases, and‘ provide food for theit 
bodies. No wonder that they swiitly came to the conclusion 
that he was the man fdr them, and'were inclined to force 
upon him the office of‘king! To this day humanity remains 
the same. The most popular society to-day is the Anti- 
Poverty Society, because many suppose that in some mys 
terious way they have in that society the secret of how tc get 
a living without earning it. No;wonder that; Henry George 
is popular; for “the people” who follow him expect. the 
advent of a financial millennium as soon as his theories are 
carried into practice. To-day-any man who really could feed 
the multitudes without work on their part, would speedily be 
elevated to the Presidential chair, and kept there all his life; 
for to the great majority of the human; raea temporal wants 
are about the only ones felt. Thiese supplied/.they would 
rest content. And if'we were like brutes; this:would be well 
enough. A horse well fed and groomed and stabled has all 


he wants. His horizon of desires is filled: He asks for no | 


more. In some respects, indeed, man is like a beast. Man 
has, like him, a; body tliat’ must be fed and cared for. This 
is legitimate, and.to labor for food andjdrink and raiment and 
shelter is not only legitimate, but.obligatory. Therefore God 
provides food forthe body; and: blesses: menis efforts in this 
direetion. And therefore, too, the Saviour bids us pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

But we have other appetites than those which pertain to 
the body. These-appetites cannot be satisfied with physical 
food. Very early in life the child begins to, ask: questions 
and can ask more-in one minute: than a philosopher can 
answer in a year. What does this perpetual interrogation 
show concerning the child-?’ It shows that he is hungering 
for knowledge. He craves to know: This craving cannot be 
satisfied in any way excepting the one legitimate way of im- 
To do this we have 
primary, schools, grammar schools, high schocls, cojleges, uni- 


versities, libraries, professors. What cooks and kitchens are | 


ter the body, colleges and curriculums are for the mind. 





Od: dt Hifi, Wl ie wazxsalaae Wa *homanatl 
jeeminae: What are these but « thousand 'feasts, all ready in 
\turn to supply the cravings of the mind? That man’s mind’ 
|if-of more importance than his body, all will admit.  Titat its 
‘wants are more varied, none will deny. A‘ few simple articles 
of’ food will ‘sustain well‘a powerful body. But) to feed’ the 
‘mind’ om tliree or four facts alone would’ be to starve it: Its 
‘eweep is witler, its demands.are greater, its needs higher, than 
those ofthe body. 

If body and mind were all that we are, then food ‘and edt- 
cation: would’ be all that we need. Some wrongly claim tliat’ 
this is the case. But man hias a soul'as well'as a mind ‘and a 
body. This soul has cravings as well as the: other two parts 
of his composite nature. The desire for pardon, for peace, 
for happiness, ere and’ hereafter,—these are strong in the 
human heart. All ‘religions, true or false; are only a stupen- 
dous effort to satisfy this longing and gratify this desire. 
Palse religions fail ‘ih this matter, and’ only the true religion 
succeeds, A false religion can no more satisfy man’s spiritual 
cravings than a lie can satisfy his mind’ or poison nourish 
his body. Just as the mental ‘is higher than the physical, so 
the spiritual ‘is higher than the mental: To be completely 
satisfied, body and mind‘ and soul must be fed, each with its 
appropriate food. 

To change the figure, we will borrow one which we heard’ 
Dr. Josiah Strong use not long since. Every man, le said; 
lives in a three-story house. The lower story is partly under- 
ground. There he eats and drinks. This is his physical 
nature, Many men never leave this basement. There they 
live and there they die, never entering the stories that: lie 
above. The second story rises above the first, From its 
windows the outlook is wider, the liglit in it is more abun- 
dant, and‘ the air purer: This. is: man’s intellectual: depart- 
ment. Some go up into the second story often, and; though. 


for-eating: Then-there-is the third‘story, This is the high- 
est: Here air-and sunlight andi outlook are: at their best. 


cases dist ‘and cobwebs-are the-sole occupants of what should’ 
be:the choicest part’of the-housa The- wise man, while he 
does not abandon:the basement’or the second story, loves the 
third! best-of’ all, and there spends much: of” lis time. 

Now the trouble with these five thousand of our-lesson was, 
that ‘they remained in the basement, while. Jesus was trying: 
to wih them to go up-stairs. The same: trouble is found 
to-day among men. There are those in this school who: are 
very careful about the supply of*their bodily wants. The: 
dress oftheir body is-carefully attended ‘to, and it:is-well fed. 
Yet; at the same time, their souls are in- rags, and’ are starv- 
ing for spiritual'food: Many parents are not without blanie 
in this regard: They care for thechild’s body. (The Society: 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children will see-to it that: 
they do this.)’ They care‘for the child's mind, and ‘send it-to 
school and college. But they neglect the child’s soul: “TIiabor- 
‘not for the meat -which perisheth,” needs to be preached to-day: 
about as‘much as in Christ’s time. Just imagine what a 
sight a well-dressed Sunday-sclrool would’ present, if by-some: 
magic art their clothes were made to correspond’ with, 
their spiritual condition! Herethere might be some poor, 
ill-clad mission scholars, from whom the others shrank deli- 
cately, who would suddenly shine out in garments woven of: 
pure gol and silver. There there might be a well-dressed 


and ‘faded and ‘threadbare: likea moth-eaten garment. And) 
yonder, cowering away in a corner, some self*satisfied person 
might well hide himself, as he found’ that his- garments were: 
all'quickly disappearing ftom view; He had been saying; 
“T'am rich, and have need of nothing,” and‘knew: not’ tliat all 
the while he was spiritually unclothed’and destitute. 

Our golden text ‘to-day is truly golden: “I'am the bread’of 
life,” ‘said’ Jesus; and to supply our inner, higher nature, 
and quiet its cravings, Jésus alone can suffice: Are-you feed: 
ing on him, or on the husks that’the world vainly offers? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did the disciples of John come and tell Jesus? Were 
they.in trouble? Hig own. disciples came too, about that 
time, to tell him of the work hé had sent them out to do. 
To how many had he said; “Go, and’ preach”? Since you 
know Jesus was good to all, do you not suppose he was 
thoughtful and kind to his disciples? They were very busy; 
so many. people.came ta see Jesus, or to ask for help, that’ he 
and his disciples had not even time to stop and eat, In all 
the crowd, would Jesus ever forget iis own chosen ones? He 
knew they were tired. Does. he know now each careworn 
heart and aching head, each hand tliat seems too fall of need- 
ful work,to haye strength to do it all'?’ It does not seem as 
| if little children need to be reminded of this ; but many a little 
-heart aches with sorrow, and even anxious care. A child 
‘cannot learn too soon or too perféctly that’ every trial; great 
‘or, small, every need and fear, Jesus knows. He knew his 
disciples were tired, and needed quiet. 

Come and Rest Awjile.—Show on map or trace on board the 
| probable course along the north-west end'of the Sea of Galilee, 





they do not abandon the-basement, they use it mostly only. 


This isthe spiritual realm, Few rise into it, In too many: 


teacher, whose handsome gown would swiftly become worn) 





hao ¥eey far from the land, stopping near = town om the 
morthtern shore. How dit Jésus usually ‘travel? Many a 
weary mile he walked: When he was only boy, he went 
\with a great company ‘all the way frem Nazareth to Jérusa- 
‘lem. He never rode but once, that we know of, after he-was 
‘a man. Probably-Joseph- led- the-animal-on which Mary 


rode, with the child in her arms, when they fled into Egypt. 


The next time ‘was when he came riding into Jerusalem, a 
few days befose.he gaveup hislife. Wheredid:he sit on the 
lake when he spoke ‘some, of his parables? Where was he 
asleep when-his disciples awoke him in the storm? Perhaps. 
the same boat wag waiting by the shore when, Jesus said te 
them,, “ Come,,..... and rest.a while.” 

A. Desert Place. Apart.—They got into the boat, and went te 
a.plein or smooth, open country. neaf a mountain, It was 
called a desert,place, because there were no. vineyards or 
houses or. enclosed fields for flocks near by. They went to be, 
alone and to rest; but the people, they left on shore saw the 
little boat pushed out, watched the sail moving. in the wind, 
and ran along the shore. (Show on map.) More and more 
people joined the running, company from the villages. they 
passed. On they ran, their eyes on the boat, their feet going, 
quickly ; and witen the boat landed, the disciples found a - 
greater crowd,than the one they left. 

He HadCompassion—Who did? Who ever had such true, 
compassion, such tender pity, as the Saviour, then and. now? 
He looked on the great.crowd. He knew the sick ones, the 
‘troubled, the poor, the wants of each one. Could any heart, 
but the heart,of God haye borne such compassion for such a 
load of suffering? Wag Jesus not tired himself when he said, 
“Come,,...and rest”? Was,he ever,too tired to, help others?, 
That day he healed their sick; he spoke a loving word to one,, 
gave a loving.look to another, made the, weak fee] strong ; he, 
talked and taught and helped them, When you have been 
weary or weak, haye you ever wished you could lay. your. 
tired head on his shoulder, and hear the compassion, in, his. , 
‘voice? That day's work went on until the shadows were 
long and low, for the sun was going down, Peter and James, 
and John and the rest began: to look and, to whisper to each, 
other: How late itis! How will all thes¢ people get home?. 
They, must.be hungry. At. last they came to the Master, and 
asked him to send the people away. ; for, they said, they, will. 
‘have,fo go,to the towns or villages to buy bread, 

“Give Ye Them to. Eat,”—“They need not to go away,” said 
Jesus, “Giye ye them. to, eat.” He wanted them to feel, 
compassion. for the needy, and supply their wants, He is 
saying-that to.us-now, about the bread of life.that. his friends 
ought te give, to-hungry souls; for he bids.us give or send to. 
‘them the word, of life.. How-many hungry people were. in, 
thedesert.place? There were five thousand men, and perhaps 
maore than twice as many wemen gnd children, for they were 
mot counted, Jesus knew what the disciples had been think- 
‘ing and saying, and John, tells,us, that, to. try him, he asked 
Philip, “ Whenee.are we to buy. bread, that these.may eat?’ 
‘Philip, used. to live near. there, and would know the places 
where. food, was.sold,, Philip said that two hundred penny-. 
worth of,bréad would not, be enough for, each to take, a little. 
The twelv@"ppor: fishermen had vety little money among them 

all, yet.they were. willing to spend and’give all.they had; for. 
Mark, say#'they asked, “Shall we go and buy, ... and give 
them to eat?” 

A Littlé, Lad.— While they talked, Andrew. came; and. told 
ofa boy in,the.crowd. who. had with. him, fiye, barley, loayea 
and two fishes, Describe,the brown. loaves, draw 2. picture 
on the board, orcut,from the,right shade of paper five. oval 
or circular, pieces, and two.paper fishes atid pin on the. board 
or wall. The; loaves, were, like crackers, to. be. broken, not 
cut. ag,our bread, andthe little fish.were probably salted, and 
dried, We,cannot tell how, one, boy. came ta bring, the: only 
food .we-hear,of; among the five; thousand, or if his mother’s 
hands. made. and: baked the barley loaves.and gave hima 
lunch te carry ag he eagerly joined. the running; crewd, 
Bring the loayes and. fishes to. me, said, Jegsuan, Them he 
told. the disciples to make, the people; sit down, Mank ssys 
they sat on, the green,grass, ranged in companies or rows in 
squares,,so that the diseiples could pass, around and ameng 
them and, wait on.all, 

Five. Thousand, Fed.—Jesus. took. the. loayes and fishes, 
looked. up, to heavea. and gaye:thanks, and blessed the food; 
then he.breke it, in, pieces. and handed. to. his. disciples, for 
them to pass along. and. give some:ta every man, woman, and 
child, Fifties, hundreds, were waited upon, and. yet, there 
was enough for fifties, hundreds, thousands more, The set+ 
ting sun, sent_its; long, rays on the gaily, colored robes and 
turbans, the red and blue-on; the green grass, while, they all 
ate and were satisfied, 

Twelve, Baskets, Full,—After.all, had eaten, Jesus said. to hig 
disciples, “Gather, up the fragments, ... that nothing, be lost,” 
They, took.up, the pieces, more and: more, until there were ag 
many, baskets full. ag: there were. disciples. Did Jesusonly _ 
provide just enough to satisfy hunger? Think how. gener- 
ously he gave when you: hear- of- his-“ plenteous mercy” for 
all wants of the soul. In how many ways do you see his 
compassion? How did he show wisdom and power? How 
did’ he let the little lad and- the twelve be co-workers: with 
him? What is our golden text?' For hungry bodies: ke 
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made bread, for needy souls he gave himself. This story is 
told four times in the New Testament, the only miracle 
which is told in all the Gospels, Ought we to forget it? 
When you pray for daily bread, do you give thanks for the 
compassion which gave the bread of life for the soul? 





ORIENTAL LESSONSLIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


IMPROVIDENCE AND Poverty. Hunory MourtitupEs.— 
The reference to the multitude that followed Christ being 
without food illustrates to a certain degree the improvidence 
of the people of Palestine. They have but little thought for 
the future, and they mgke almost no provision for it. The 
idea of laying up anything is foreign to their minds, It is 
next to impossible for them to do so, even if they desired it, 
They are not wholly to blame for this, for their entire econ- 
omy of life is wrong. Under a government where there is 
great oppréssion and great poverty, where life and property 
are always insecure, there is no inducement for a man to pro- 
vide for himself in old age, or for his family who may survive 
him, The common people of that country, like the cattle 
about them, simply exist from day to day. Occidentals care 
too much for the future; Orientals care too little for it. This 
has always been so; and there is no doubt that the Egyptians 
would have perished as a nation had not Joseph made a wise pro- 
vision for their future necessities, The fact that we hear of 
frequent famines in this or that section of the East is due 
largely to this trait in the Oriental character. The crops are 
cut off, and the people suddenly find themselves with nothing 
laid up for a time of need. Besides, the means of communica- 
tion between different provinces are so limited that many 
lives are lost before help can reach them. Five hundred 
miles from the place visited by famine there may be supplies 
of grain, but how shall this be carried to those who are suffer- 
ing? Everything must be transported on the backs of camels. 
A camel can carry seven or eight bushels of wheat, but during 
the fifteen or twenty days required to make such a journey 
he must be fed, and so must his driver. The obstacles to 
moving grain or provisions in large quantities in such emer- 
gencies are so great that it is seldom undertaken, and the 
people. perish, An Oriqatal cannot realize an emergency 
that is in the future so as to provide for it. H is 
only when the pressure is actually upon him that he 
will bestir himself. In an extensive report which I 
had occasion to prepare on the question “Labor, wages, food, 
and the cost of living in Palestine,” I showed that a laboring 
man who received forty cents a day required for his daily sup- 
port a total of sixteen cents, as follows: Bread, ten cents; olive 
oil, two cents; olives or cheese, two cents; vegetables, two cents, 
A family of five persons, consisting of a man, his wife, and 
three children, required forty cents a day, as follows: Bread, 
sixteen cents; oil, four cents; lentils, eight cents; other vege- 
tables, eight cents; and to this must be added four cents for 
charcoal, If the man received forty cents a day, which is 
large wages, it would require all he could earn to provide 
food for his family. It is not probable that he wonld receive 
forty cents a day; and, moreover, a laborer is gertain to be 
without work for many weeks during the year. From this 
amount must be taken whatever the family pay for rent and 
clothing. Farm laborers get only twenty or twenty-five cents 
a day, and frequently less than twenty cents. Such. a person 
needs for bread, eight cents; oil or olives, four cents; onions, 
two cents; a total of fourteen cents for his daily food. What 
a meagre list,—bread, oil, onions! Frequently it is all that 
a laborer can do to purchase the bread he needs, to say noth- 
ing of the other articles I have mentioned. Comparing this 
list with the amount and variety of food which an ordinary 
laboring man with us consumes as his daily food, the contrast 
is painful. Palestine is a land of poverty, and the people are 
constantly in distress. Two-thirds of the living of those peo- 
ple is wheat. If the wheat crop is short, the price is high, 
and they suffer. If it is cut off, there is famine, and they 
die, What I have said of the living of the common people 
in Palestine now illustrates very well the plainness of the 
living of the common people in Christ’s time, The multi- 
tude that followed Christ had nothing to eat. “Bread and 
fish” was all that any one had, and the multitude were glad to 
be fed upon that. Such a multitude in that country now would 
have simply “bread and oil,” or “bread” alone, although very 
few in a thousand would think to take any food with them. 
A Mo.utirupE Fottowep Hia.—In all the cities and vil- 
lages of the East to-day there is a great deal of enforced idle- 
ness, People cannot get work. Men “standing idle in the 
market place” was a common sight in Christ’s time, just as it 
is to-day. These form the crowds that flock first to the scene 
of any excitement. They have no employment; they are 
poor and hungry. They need food. They needed food in 
Christ’s time; and from him who could supply their wants 
in this respect, they were’the more willing to receive the 
word of life. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


“ Awp WHEN Even Was Comz.”—In the description of 


sheaves on the eve of the sixteenth of Nisan (April), we read 
in Tr. Menachoth 10 : 8, that the head mower said to his help- 
ing hands, “The sun has set;” and after these words had 
been repeated by the latter, the use of the sickle was per- 
mitted. This was at the close of the first day of Passover. 
Consequently the beginning of the feast was immediately after 
sunset of the previous day; that is, on the evening of the 
fifteenth day of Nisan. This, then, was the eve (‘ereb), which, 
in connection with the following Sabbath or other holiday, is 
used as the designation of the whole day; otherwise it means 
the time of the evening in general. At Christ’s times, how- 
ever, and later on, there were two—yea, three—evenings to 
every single day, which means the entire evening was divided 
into two or three parts. In the former case, the first evening 
reached from the close of noon (that is, before the end of the 
seventh hour, or 1 P. M.) till sunset, and the second evening 
from sunset till dusk; in the latter instance, the “first 
evening” comprised the time between noon (that is, the time 
when the sun does not stand in his zenith any more) and the 
Minchah gedolah, or “ great vesper” (when the shades of the 
sun begin to lengthen) ; the “ second evening ” meant the time 
from the Minchah till sunset; and the “third evening” from 
sunset till the very beginning of night. This. division of 
time is in proper accordance with the expression “between 
the two evenings” (see margin of the Rev. Ver., Exod. 12: 6), 
which occurs in the Pentateuch several times; see also Tal- 
mud, Tr. Pesachim, 5: 3, The Greek deilé proia and deilé’ opsia 
—earlier and later afternoon—nearly corresponds to it. In 
Matthew 14: 15, the “later” (hour) is used to denote about 
the ninth hour (3 P, M.). 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAO, 


“He Hearep Tuer Sick.”—The ancient rabbis fully be- 
lieved that the healing or removing of sicknesses would be 
one of the many miracles the Messiah should do to manifest 
his glory. Several of them also maintained that, in remov- 
ing the sicknesses of the body, he likewise bears away the sins 
or diseases of the soul. Says the Pesigta Rabbathi, on the 
same passage: “The Holy One brought forward the soul of 
the Messiah [before creation], and said to him: Art thou 
willing to be created and to redeem my sons after six thou- 
sand years? He replied, I am. Said God, If so, thou must 
take upon thyself many chastisements to wipe away their 
iniquity ; as it is written, Surely our sicknesses he hath carried 
away. Answered the Messiah, I will take them upon me 
gladly.” The same Pesiqta (on page 67) says: “Our rabbis 
have handed down that the fathers of the world [Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob] will, in the last month of Nisan, say to 
Messiah our Righteousness, Though we are thy fathers, thou 
art better than we, because thou hast removed all sicknesses, 
and horne our iniquities, and the iniquities of our sons, and 
many hard judgments have passed overthee.” (The Jewish 
doctors hold that the last deliverance, like that of Egypt, is 
to take place in the month Nisan, at the feast of the Pass- 
over.) The Sohar says: “ There is in the garden of Eden a 
palace called the palace of the sons of sickness, This 
palace the Messiah enters, and summons every sickness, every 
pain, and every chastisement of Israel; they all come and 
rest upon him. Were it not that he had thus lightened 
them off Israel, and taken them upon himself, then had 
no man been able to bear Israel’s chastisements for trans- 
gression of the law. This is that which is written, Surely 
our sicknesses he hath carried.” In the Talmud Babylon 
(fol. 98 b), two of the many names, or designations, of Mes- 
siah are given as the “ Leprous One,” and the “Sick One,” 
on account of this his office of bearing and healing sick- 
nesses, And this doctrine is embodied in one of the daily 
prayers of the synagogue, based on the Messianic language of 
the prophet Jeremiah (Jer. 17: 14): “Heal us, O Lord, 
and we shall be healed; save us, and we shall be saved; 
for thou art our praise. Granf us the perfect cure for all our 
wounds, for thou, O Lord our King, art a faithful and merci- 
ful healer. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who healest the sick 
of thy people Israel.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


From whom is it likely that Jesus first heard the news of 
the murder of John the Baptist? (Matt.14: 12.) What 
news was brought him probably soon afterward? (Luke 
9: 10.) Where had the apostles been? (Luke 9: 1, 6.) 
What consideration did Jesus show for these returned labor- 
ers? (vy. 13; Mark 6: 31, 32.) Under what circumstances is 
it right for Christian laborers to rest in this life? How may 
we be able to discern God’s time for releasing us? How soon 
must we resume labor? (v. 14.) How will our condition of 
heart affect our discernment of God’s call? Does true rest 
consist in cessation, or in change, of labor? By what limita- 
tions are our spiritual activities circumscribed in this life? 
(v.15.) How had Philip been tested, probably earlier in the 
day? (John 6: 5-7.) What is the Lord’s object in placing 
us in perplexing circumstances? Is, or is not, the Lord 
dependent upon the physical laws which he has established ? 
(vs. 16-18.) 





the rules observed on the occasion of the mowing of the first 


What third lesson is brought out more apparently by Mark? 
(Mark 6 ; 39, 40.) How does this lesson apply to our times? 
(1 Cor. 14 : 31-33, 40.) Why is it more important at a pub- 
lic than at a private table that a Christian should acknowl- 
edge God’s favor? Whom has God called to dispense the 
word of life? How does. the Lord regard the waste in some 
modern Christian churches and missionary organizations?. 
(v. 20; John 6: 12.) What should be done with the rejected: 
hymn-books and Sunday-school literature that are lying 
around our church buildings? How does the Lord regard 
the boys who tear the covers off the new books? How does 
he regard the young ladies of missionary circles who waste 
yards of material in careless cutting? How many was Jesus 
capable of feeding with five loaves? (ans. sug., v. 21.) How 
large a number is the Bread of life able to satisfy? (John 6: 
35,) For how many of this number are we individually 
responsible? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What peculiarity in the fact that 
this miracle is in all the Gospels? 2. What did Jesus hear? 
8. What did the people hear? 4, Where was the desert 
place? 5. Where were the cities? 6. How did Jesus get to 
the place? 7. How did the people get there? 8. What was 
the object of Jesus? 9. What was the object of the people? 
10. Use your own words for “ He departed thence by ship into a 
desert place apart.” 11. Give the time of year, and your reason 
for it. 12. Give the probable hour of Jesus’ arrival, and your 
reason for it. 13. What four things are stated of Jesus, in 
the verse about meeting the multitude? 14. How differently 
did Jesus spend the day from what he had purposed? 15, 
Give the conversation of the disciples with Jesus, 16. De- 
scribe the loaves and the fishes. 17. What was meant by 
“the gime is now past”? 18. Why did Jesus say “Give ye 
them to eat”? 19, What six things are stated of Jesus, in 
the verse about feeding the multitude? 20. Why twelve 
baskets in number? 21. How was this miracle a wonder to 
the people? 22. What instances of orderly arrangement 
appear in the feeding of the people? 23. What was the 
immediate purpose of this miracle? 24, What spiritual 
truth was probably intended by this miracle? 25. How does 
John’s narrative suggest a spiritual application? 26. How 
was the miracle of manna like the miracle of the loaves? 
27. How is Jesus the bread of life? 

Superintendents Questions.—1. At what time of day was the 
miracle? 2. How many men saw the miracle? 3. Who first 
spoke about the people’s getting food? 4. What food was 
there? 5. How many fragments were taken up? 6. Give the 
golden text, about the bread of life? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. What reason might Jesus have had for departing from 
Galilee unto a desert place? 2. Why do you suppose a great 
multitude followed him? 8. What was their number, and 
what did Jesus first do for them? 4. When it was evening, 
what did the disciples propose? 5. “But Jesus said unto 
them”— “And they say unto him”— “Hesaid”— 6. What 
were the incidents connected with the miraculous meal? 7. 
Who furnished the five loaves and two fishes? 8. Who mul- 
tiplied them so that all did eat and were filled, and yet 
there remained more than the original supply? 9. Whogave 
the food to the multitude? 10. What has Jesus for the lads 
and the disciples to do for him in these days? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





OUR MASTER 


PITIES tue waxprana 


RELIEVES wee cron. 
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BREAD eerste ALL 


I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Bread of heaven, on thee we feed.” 

“ Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 

“Sweet feast of love divine.” 

* Jesus invites his saints.” 

“T feed by faith on Christ.” 

“ Bread of the world in mercy broken.” 

“© bread, to pilgrims given.” 

“T’ve reached the land of corn and wine.” 
“Tn some way or other, the Lord will provide,” 





What two lessons may be drawn from the nineteenth verse? 





“ Come, for the feast is spread.” 

















BOOKS AND WRITERS, 
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OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS* 


-Among the books of the present seagon especially 
designed for boys, inaddition to the many already named, 
one of the pleasantest is The Giant Dwarf, by an authoy 
whose nom de plume is Jak. Kasper the hero wags discon- 
tented little dtlow who ran away from home, aad fared 
much better than runaways usually, owing to the kind- 
ness of a man whose peculiar deformity had given him 
the sobriquet which is the title of the story. It is fullof 
good lessons for our twelve-year-old sons. 

G. A. Henty is a familiar name and a fgyorite one 
with boy readergin English. Several books from his pen 
have found an interested audience on this side the water. 
Among them, By Sheer Pluck: A Tale of the Ashanti 
War, relates the adventures of a manly boy who was left 
alone i in the world, but who scorned a mean or indirect 
action, and who drifted in the most natural way from 
England to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s camp, This is a capi- 
tal story, and incidentally gives a good deal of informa- 
tion about history and geography. A Final Reckoning, 
which is a story of bush life in Australia, has for Ameri; 
can readers the disadvantage of g00 strong a local color. 
The English farm and village life has been so often 
deacribed that our boys prefer something else. True to 
the Old Flag: A Story of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, will prove rather’ amusing to our patriotic 
school-boys, who haye probably never read a hixtery of 
our brave struggle for liberty, written foou a Tory stand- 
point, with the causes for our Revolution minified, and 
the troubles of the mother-country commiserated. The 
same industrious writer gives us The Young Cartha- 
ginian, throwing the side-light of a dramatic narrative 
on the Punic War, and showing how much more merciful 
was Rome than Carthage to the peoples she conquered. 

The Store Boy, by Horatio Alger, Jr., is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than other tales by that voluminoug writer, 
It inculeates the truth, which is certainly correct and 
important as far as it goes, that honesty is the best 
policy.—The Blind Brother, by Homer Greene, is a story 
of heroism and truth when brotherly love was the 
tempter to cowardice. It won the $1,500 pzize offered 
in one of the Youth’s Companion ss a A 
Camp Fires of General Lee, from the Peninsula to 
Appomattox Court House, is by Edward. Ellis, and is an 
interesting sketch of the War of the Rebellion, written 
by a Southerner in ardent sympathy with the Lost Cause. 

The Story of the Life ef Queen Victoria, d for 
Boya and Girls all over the World, by W. W, Telok. 
is as interesting as a novel, and has its attractions for all 
English-speaking children ; for all the world oyer they 
love Queen Victoria, 

Lost in the Wilds, and Up the Tapajos, by Edward 8. 
Ellis, are stories of adventure and exploration in South 
America, specially lutendett for a 





Cheap books paneer Sieiaah pea it isa pleasant 
reflection that good and standard books are cheap, ag 
well as bad and ephemeral ones. The present season 
gives us, for fifty cents, an excellent new edition of Dr. 
Johnson's History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, with 
introductions and notes by Dg. Birkbeck Hill, whose 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson, the best we have, has 
already been commended in these columns. The Ras- 
selas, like the Boswell, is handsomely published by the 
Oxford Glarendon Press, which has been a veritable 
literary benefactor for the last dozen years. The old- 
time indifference to literature at Oxford, though it still 

pears in the curriculum, no longer exists among the 
University Pregs delegates.—-A nother English “ classic,” 
less read than Rasselas, is James Harrington's The Com- 
monwealth of Oceana, which has been included in Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley’s Universal Library. This prose 
description of a utopian republic, it will be remembered, 
is the book which Mr, Churton Collins lately gocused 
Mr. Edmund Gosse of mistaking for a peem.—In a 
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of of the isttenqes prea and Scientific Circle are prof- 


fered neatly three hundred pages of well-made selections | 
| from Goldsmith’s verse and prose, with bright intro- 
ductton hy Edward Everets. Hale, who ig now much 
interested in the Chautauqua movement and work. The 
fall title is Oliver Goldsmith: a Selection from his Works, 
Selections, im general, are less desirable than complete | often 
books, but Goldsmith’s prese is not easily accessible, and 
contging, if the truth i told, much writing of little 
value, so that guch a booklet as this isserviceablé. (Ras- 
selas, %X5, inghes, gloth, pp, 208. Oxford: At the 
Clagendon Presy; New York: Macmillan & Oo. ; price, 
50 cents.—Oceana, 745 inches, cloth, pp. 280; London 
and New York: George Routledge & Sons; price, 40 
centa.-—Goldsmith, 64><4} inches, cloth, pp. 287 ; Bosten : 
Chautauqua Press.) 


Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, editor of The Century, 
has reisgued hia complete poetical works in three vol- 
umes, respectively: entitled The New Day, The Celestiat 
Passion, and Eyrics. The first originally appeared in 
1875; the second ia a rearrangement and enlargement of 
The Poet and his Master volume; the third contains 
matter for the most part uncollected hitherto. Mr. 
Gilder is a reverent disciple of Dante and his fellows, and 
therefore resembles Rossetti in some of his results. He 
is a sonneteer of ability (deapite some of the grotesque 
absurdities of The New Day); his thought and expres- 
sion are often original; and sometimes, as in the poem 
entitled “ Recognition” (The Celestial Passion, Part 3), 
he rises to @ height of which any of our living American 
singers might be proud. His thorough idealism, high 
aim, and spiritual thought, are praiseworthy in these 
dayg of fiddling ballades, tinkling villanelles, and artifi- 
eial attitudinizing verse in general; for it is refreshing 
to find a young New York poet with an ambition above 
that of the teacup-and-saucer school in London, or the 
writers for Puck and Life in our own country. Mr. 
Gilder’s powers are distinctly of the lesser order of strength 
but they are used with the utmost conscientiqusness at 
scheme and workmanship, and often with excellent 
results. The three volumes are artistically printed, and 
are bound both in paper and in cloth. The paper copies 
are specially pretty, and the attempted popularization of 
pamphlet verse—once more common than now—is a wel- 
come experiment. (Each 7X 5 inches, The New Day. 
Paper, 36 centa; gloth, 75 oents.—The Celestial Passion. 
Paper, 36 cents; cloth, 75 cents.—Lyrics. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. New York: The Oentury Company.) 


The ancient English publishing house of Longmans, 
Green, & Co. has opened a New York branch, thereby 
following several prominent London firms, and afferding 
& convenience to booksellers and buyers in this country. 
The first book issued since the opening of this branch, 
bearing the imprints both of London and New York, is 
a work of solid worth end ynusual stimulus to thought: 3 
Educational Finds ; or, The Ideal of Personal Develop. 
ment, by Sophie Bryant. The author, though not pre- 
viously known in educational literature, is evidently 
well trained ; she is a doctor of science of London Uni- 
versity, and is now mathematical mistress in the North 
London gollegiate school for girls. Her general theme 
is the ethics of education, or the rounded and efficient 
development of character in thought and action, in spirit 
and life. This development is outlined, on its theoreti- 
cal and its practical lines, under the several divisions 
of duty to gelf, the world, and the eternal ideal of truth. 
By logieal and philosophical steps the author reaches 
ends both Shera) eh religious, Her style is grave 
and cencisg; she has a great deal to say; and while the 
particular reader must express dissent here and there, 
and must wish that some things had been added and 
others omitted, he must constantly recognize the weight 

and worth of what is said. Such a book dees more to 
advance the claims of woman to secognitien in higher 
education than a dozen mere specia)-pleading arguments. 
(74 X 5 inches, cloth, pp. x, 292. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co, Price, $2.00.) 


There is a place in litergture for pleasant essays on 
books, manners, and thought, written withoyt the pro- 
fundity or suggestiveness of Sainte-Beuye, Arnald, or 
Lowell, and yet proffering information and advice in 
agreeable and acceptable language. Essays of this class 
have been written in considerable numbers by Professar 
William Mathews, who adds to his numerous and popu- 
lar books one comprehensively entitled Men, Places, and 
Things, Themen are Napoleon, Dumas, Bulwer, Wirt, 
Archdeacon Farvar, Canen Liddon, Stopford Brooke, and 
Joseph Parker; the places are London and Homburg; 





and the things range from “The Value of Fame” to! 





“Oysters.” On, all these themes the, author has some 


thing pleasant to say, and ip, the Napoleon chapter ha. 


undoubtedly presents with conciseness and clearness the 
verdict of histosy on the character of the man whom 
Lanfrey’a great work so pitilessly portrays. The literary, 
wan BS and semi-humorous chapters are thinner, and toe 
p and freshness. Professor Mathews is 
a lesser <7 Whipple, possessing Mr, Whipple’s intel- 
ligence and readable atyle, but not big critical insight, 
+64 inches, cloth, pp. wiii, 886. Chicago: 8. G 
Griggs & Go. Price, $1.50.) 


The Pali Malt Gazette, one of the most enterprising, 
of the London journals, issues, fron}'time to time, extra 
numbers, in octavo pamphlets, contgining mateer worth 
leisurely reading or permanent preservation. One of 
the best of ¢hteat waa a recently isgued directory of Par- 
ligment, im which the little biographical sketches of 
members were often witty and telling characterizations, 
Another (“ Extra No. 82”) is Mnglish Literature, ond How 
study in the universities and elsewhere. Many eminent 
names are represented; and the pamphtet, besides its 
constructive suggestions, is valuable for its plain indica- 
tion of the deplorable lack of Baglish instruction at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the still more deplorable 
indifference to the subject on the part of some famous 
English authors here represented by letters. Many a 
little American college of humble means and claims is 
really doing more for the study of English literature 
than the ancient universities of England herself, 
(40 74 inches, paper, pp, 82, London: Pall Mall 
Gaxette Office. Price, 6d.) 


A bright and spirited book, from cover to cover, is 


Rufus Fairehild Zogbaum’s Horse, Foot, and Dragoons: 


Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. Ita five 
chapters vividly, and evidently accurately, describe per-. 
sonal and recent experiences with the armiesof France, 
England, Germgny, and the United States, and inci- 
dentally throw some light, upon the graver military 


problems of the day, as well as the ordinary hardships 


and pleasures of the soldier's life. The accompanyi 
illustrations (by the author) are numerous, artistic, an 
remarkably well printed 3 the mpeg called “The 
Company Guidon,” ig on India paper. Mr. Zogbaum’s 
powers in drawing “ real live” horses, as a child would 
say, are unusual, May the little army of our wich 
nation, a9 described by pen and pencil in these graphi 
pages, never need to be made greater! (94><7 inches, 


cloth, pp. 176, -New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.00.) 


Two interesting stories,, Se for their teaching 
of religious truth, are combined by Mrs, Mary E. Bald- 
win undes'the title of the first, (s Garden. The 
lesson of sweet pity and consideration for deformity is 
happily y illustrated in the life of Iris;’while the reflex 
influence of an unselfish life is shown in her aunt, Miss 
Persis Marcel, who leaves her city home for country 
rest, and finds that, in reclaiming Gurnet’s Garden from 
the desolating influence of years, she is also expected, 
by the children, to dispense the charity of a former 
owner. The subject of the second story, is indicated in 
the title, The New Boy at Southcott. The new boy, 
Roland Morton, is 4 rich orphan, whose wealth and large 
experience of life at home and abroad at first arouses the 
envy of his schogl-fellows, but whose true character is 
at length found te be yery manly and self-sacrificing, 
(74 X 5 inches, pp. 282. New York: Phillips and ont. 
Price, $1.00.) 


A unique book, # sort of poem in prose, is Grace Liv- 
ingston’s Chautauqua Idyl, in which the story of Chautau- 
qua is told bya little brook, helped along by daisies, 
trees, birds, squirrels, and other beings of nature, animate 
er inaniniate. The story is very lovely, and the Ohau- 
tauqua idea runs through it like a silvery gleaming 
thread, Anybody reading it would get a good notion of 
the real Chautauqua, and to those who have been there 
it would form a pretty souvenir. (75 inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 106. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, Price, 
75 cents.) 


For Sunday afternoons, or for evening readings, in 
connection with the Bible, such a volume as From 
Eden to Patmos, by the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, ‘as a 
yalue of itg own. In plain and simple language, not 
differing very much from the style of the Scripture nar- 
ratiye, the author takes up, one by one, stirring scenes 
in Bible history, relating the story of each in « calla- 
quia} fasbion which any child cap understand, (Children 
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in the nursery, and from seven to ten, 
might well have this book as a Christmas 
gift. (74X65 inches, illustrated, pp. viii, 
828. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 
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A Good Beginning 
for 1888. 


A great many Sunday-school teachers 
have already taken advantage of the 
reduced price of Dr. Trumbull’s book 
Teaching and Teachers, and a good 
many others are likely to do so at the 
beginning of the new year. It isa book 
that every Sunday-school teacher should 
have nag read, 


¥rom the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday-sckool world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered,” 


¥rom the Rev. Jamms A. DEN, D.D., Sunday- 
School Secretary of the Prabyterlan Chureh, 
baat ing and Teachers as the oe 
tematic, phi ic, and practical exhibition of the 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has bee 
in writing comp 
school work in a style devoid of 
easily understood, live 
teachers and readers. 





ible; Sonaay! 
volume on uu 

technical 
and attractive to 


Sunday-school Secretary 
Publication Society. 

the Sunday-school public may be eo: tu- 
such a complete work is at put 


¥rom Dr. ©. R. Buacka 
of the American Baptist 
“Sure 
lated tha’ 
them,” 


the Rev. J. L. Hurizurt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Instruction at Chautauqua. . 

“TI fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Bunday-school teaching which has yet a and 
th fore the most desirable for Sunday-schooi teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles, yet withal so interesting in style, and 
#0 apt in its illustrations, as to be able to compel a 

from every one who begins it.” 
¥rom the Rev. F. N. PELouBer, 

“The book is erect ope which I need ; and I feel 
sure that it will meet ts of a great teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make 
= pene It grows upon me that it is the ri 

ik, at the right ti and most excellently 
te help our teachers do better work.” 
From the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 

“Tam delighted with it. Itisclear, ert racti 
and much tntpeoved by the marginal neler / bi mhalt be 
able to make good use of it, lam sure. It deservesa 


very wide circulation. Every teacher should 
borrow it for the sake of the chapter on Reviews, - 


t 


Until a few months ago the price of 
this book was $1.50. It had a wide sale 
at that price. Tlie great reduction has 
been made in order to put it within the 
reach of every Sunday-school teacher. 
The earlier editions having borne the ex- 
pense of the plates, the new price is based 
‘upon the present cost of manufacture, 
The books will be forwarded to any 
address at the following prices : 


One copy, mailed, . . ° ° $1.00 
Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid, 


Booksellers buying in large quantities 
cannot get the books at less than the 
above prices. 

The book makes a most suitable pres- 
ent from asuperintendent to his teachers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


By GRACE H. DODGE. 50 
A BUNDLE x new book. Full of seontent he eng 
—oF— 
LETTERS 





Should be in the hands of wvery girl. 
As is well known, Miss Dodg» is a mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion. No one knows better than she 





—To— what girls need to know, and how to tell 
Buy Girls, it to them. FUNK & WAGNALILS, 
Publishers, Astor Place, New York. 
Then send . 





Oe ak 
25 cts, to = De you use age of dif- 
and we wil EWARD CARDS? ferent ones 
send you a 
DB. Re NIVER PUB. CO., Alhany, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 





LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 





for it is nothing short of fascinating 
known alike by young and old and 
Gladden, Mary Mapes Dodge, Edith 


Alton 


Burroughs, A. W. Tourgee, Edmun 
. E. Barr, Prof. Alf 


Frances C. Baylor, Amelia 


a copy ; $3.00 per year. Sold by all dealers, or 


Sara Crewe 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, 

ae A [ittle Jord-Fauntleroy, 
/ / a Begins in) 

The Christmas'St. Ditholass 


Where else for 25 cents can so much delight and profit be secured for the young folks as in 
this same Christmas number? Besides the first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s fascinating serial, 
will be found choice stories, poems, and articles by authors 


pular with both,—Stockton, Bunner, Trowbridge, Dr. 
homas and Amélie Rives are among its contributors, 


Who gives St. Nicholas gives pleasure, who reads St. Nicholas gains good, 


St. NicHOLAS for ’88 has a superb prospectus, including, besides articles from those already 
h named, stories, series, and ct nearly always illustrated, from Miss Alcott, John 


=. to St. NICHOLAS answer as a Christmas gift to a voung friend? 
The JANUARY number will contain a rare trea’ 

with several illustrations by E, H. Blashfield, by 
JOHN CGREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


This is the longest poem that Mr, Whittier has published in some years. The first of several 
stories by Col. Richard M. Johnston will also ap 


ae 


By 


(Author of 


“The Senate Page’’), Joel Chandler Harris, 
Church, and others. How would a year’s sub- 
Price, $3.00. 
“The Brown Dwarf of Riigen,” @ ballad, 


arin the January ST. NICHOLAS, 25 cents 
B CENTURY Co., N. Y ? 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
NEW EVERY MONTH. 


The Holiday WipE AWAKE (now on the 
news-stands, 20 cents) contains a lofty Christ- 
mas poem by Edmund Clarence Stedman, sto- 
ries by Sidney Luska, H. Rider Haggard, Mrs. 
Frémont, Mrs, Sherwood, ete. Treasures of art. 
A very rich number beginning the year’88. $2.40 
a year. The volume begins with December. 


THE Pansy,—religious instruction and inspi- 
ration by stories, anecdotes, history, travel, biog- 
raphy, pictures, and sketches of life at home 
and abroad. $1.00 a year. The volume be- 
gins with November. 


Our LitTLE MEN AND WOMEN,—short sto- 
ries and bits of learning and entertainment for 
children beginning to read. $1.00ayear. The 
volume begins with January. 


BABYLAND,—help for the mother and enter- 
tainment, diversion, exercise, rest, and growth 
for the little one, no matter what age, from one 
to six. Eight pages a month of pictures, tales, 
rhymes, plays, puzzles, all for the mother to 
talk to the baby out of. 50 centsa year. The 
volume begins with January. 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 
1, LOTHROP COMPANY, PusLisHErs, 
82 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 


RISB CHOMIDCICINY 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN, 


10 cts. per year, 10 ets. per quarter 





AND 
Reading the Bible 


with Peiish, 


BY REV. WILBUR F. 

365 brief Bible 
and 
Rey. 


retail, 


CRAFTS. 
readings, 15 cents, 
all other books and 
Mrs. Crafts, or 
Address, * Pocket Quarterly. 
74 KE. 90th Street. N.Y 
Or FUNK & WAGNALIS, New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES FOR 
THE COMING YEAR. 


GOLDEN TEXT 
DESICNS 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


100 sets, for each Sunday for three 
months, jacteene, pe . 05.25. 
100 sets, for each Sunday for one 
r, including postage, $19.00, 
malier lots at same rate, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which are 18 cents 
for each set per quarter. 
WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 


PILGRIM vever deyiseds 


=e, Record, 
LGR | oie ae 


COMPLETE | 2 


CONG'L 8S. 8S. & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
Boston and Chicage. ‘ 


helps, by 


und wholesale 
















Cong’! S. 8, & Publishing Soc’y, Boston and Chicago. 








| NO, 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Pa 





Pocket Lessons 2x, 2 fr Peet 


der. 


Sa ROR: 


IRR: 
A larger portion than ever before of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to preserve their papers and have them in 
convenient form for reference, The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
“— like a flexible-sewed book. 
ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 
THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
a OK more, 60 cents each, If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 
Full cloth, flexible sides, stamped. 
Single one, 75 cents, and 10 cents additional 
1, each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. ; 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
mr, one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
rm . 
sseetmatan nites wa hangien, 
The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 
Address John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECURE EARLY 
Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOST’S 


BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


FOR 1888. 
POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 








Send 10 cents for our Art Catalogue describing the 
set of pictures _ . 


called 
Christ in Art 
and a list of 10,000 Zbepeene of works of art and 
areas eee publ no ah v te expeenive 
fram tu: co. ons otog! 
pauels for the holidays. Per 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





THE TARIFF 


(“For Revenue Only”). 
By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1888, 


(Vol. 76, No. 452,) 
CONTAINS: 
PART L 


ANEW NOVEL 
WILLIAM BLACK, 


ENTITLED 
“IN FAR LOCHABER.” 


The Adoration of the Magl. 

By Henry Van Dyxz, D.D. Superby Dlustrated 
from Paintings by RuBENs, RogzR VANDER WEY- 
DEN, GOZZOLI, MEISTER STEPHEN, WILLIAM Bov- 
GUEREAU, and JoHN LararcE. “The Visit of the 
Shepherds,” by Joun LaFareg, is the Frontispiece; 


Modern French Sculpture. 
By THEODgRE CHILD, With Twelve Lllustrations, 


Virginia of Virginia. A Novelette. 
By Améire Rives. Illustrated by A. B, Frosm 
Complete in this Number; 


The Share of America In Westminster 


Abbey. 
By Archdeacon FaRR«R. Richly Dlustrated; 


The Tariff «ror Revenue Ouly.” 
By the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON} 


The City of Savannah, Georgla. 
By I. W. AVERY. With Twelve Illustrations; 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies, 
By J. 8. Farrer. With Twenty Portraita; 


The March of Progress. 
By Gzonex DU MauRizuR; (Full-page Illustration.) 


._ Poetry: 
PERE DAGOBERT. By M. EK. M. Davmy 
FROM DAY TO DAY. By Nona Pzaxry; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

By Grorex WILLIAM CuRTIB. 
The Happy New-Year.—Jenny Lind.—Newspapers 

and Bosses, 

Editor’s Study. 
By WILi1aM Dean HOWELIA. ° 

Valdés’s Last Book, “ Maximina.”—Will Fiction, hay. 

ing become faithful to life, give place to more faith- 

ful contemporaneous history ?—Tolsto!’s “ The In- 

vaders.”"—Miss Carpenter’s ‘South County Neigh 
’ bors.”—Miss Walworth’s “ Southern Silhouettes.”—~ 
Miss Octave Thanet’s “ Knitters in the Sun,” and 
other recent Stories, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CoaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER, 


Literary Notes. 


By LavRENCE HuTTon, 


HARPER’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. .....000 00 eccese coesee 4, 
HARPER’S BAZAR...........00ssccccsccesmnee 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... ~...00 2.00 


subscriptions will begin 


HARPER’sS CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four tho’ vole 
umes, will besent by mail on receipt ef ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$700. 
PRIZES. 
The Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 


Offer $700 for the See. Cont adieses for a Sunday-scheel 
book, and $300 for the second 








Competition Open until May 15, 1888. 
Those competing for the prizes may choose either 

fiction, biography. or history of a religious characte: 
For further particulars dress a 
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Group 1.—Eprrorut Srarr: 
Rey. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull. 
The late Mr. John T. Napier. 
Profesor Dr. H. V. oo 
Mr. Patterson Du Rois. 
Mr. H, @ Talmadge. 
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faith timer. 


Migs Anna T. Pearce. 
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Eresident Theodore D. Woolegy. 


a Dr. Char! 
Prof. Dr. John . Fei 
Rev. Dr. Talbot 
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The cover is stamped with 
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remaining, after the special demand 
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Now in ite Fifth Volume. 
FIFTY Be A YEAR. 
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The Youth’s Go Companion 











AMONG OTHER EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE! 





FREE to si 


1888, and for a full year from that date. 


weekly igsunp. Those who subscribe in will be 





Wil publish an article tm 1888, written for the Companion, by the 


Right Hon, W, E, Gladstone, 


Professor Tyndall, | Gen. Lord Wolseley, " 
Gen, George Crook, Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Archdeacon Farrar, Louisa M. Alcott. 


To any New Subscriber who sends $1.75 for = year’s sub- 
once, mentioning this paper, the Companion will be 
sent FREE from the time the subscription is renetvpa, tp Jan.1, 


aa New Subscribers, sent ia N . th N besides the 
orember, Will reselve Roth the Thanksgiving ond Christmas Doshle Moliday Mumbern 


Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this papas 


Ati PERRY Bin wet & ia ai Famoie mince, Boston, Mi: Mass. | 
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Natural Law in the — 
Spiritual World. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND of Glasgow University 
Cloth. Price Reduced from 9100 fo dees pong previ. 


* Ag great aS a Doanz 
ie ae for the elergy.”—Bisnor Coxx, Buffalo. 
oust B, rignality will make it almost a revelation.”—C hristian 


ws roa ln Sine ie tie, cee geet She hook fee every mini 
ie pe eae Chis be said in praia of Hand those who fail to 


read it will suffer a serious lows.” — 


This is one of the most impreesiva st suggestive books on 


zeligion that we have read for s long time.” — Spectgtor, 
“If you read onl ly one book this year, let it be ‘Natural Law | got 
in the Spiritnal World. —Cbristion Thought, New York. 
| This-is one of those 


rare books which find a int of 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES is een weekly 
at the following rates, which incl 

ONE COPY, $2.00a year. The same Sten: 
for any number of copies less than five. 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo) arty 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, 


cents). 
CLUB. RATES. 

‘When the teachers of a school unite fn subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO wing corre ee ear, ee, old 

ibers, ce cen lor The 
ry number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
eld subscribers, and t halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both oldand new together to be 
Jess than ten. 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers = half price (50 cents) for new. The 

tal number of both th old and new together to be not 
n 

Ifa school 174 had a cab at one of the higher rates, 

nd wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 

FOR SMALL. schoots, pete uitable plan, the 

F 4 al 

r ef well form laree © clubs, 


copy 
® new 


school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be oS for 8 00 each for subscribers, and price 

(60 cents) for byl on condition that the order for the 
be? of coples ord bred in the club is not lees than the 
i ce ot tet nthe school. This does not 
n that the numbe teacher punt actually be faust not be 

r of copies o 
ve full Me Persons who 





than the full number of teachers. 

ore ae a ES the required be asked to join the club, care 7 

der to secure Any n 
copies in excess of De ree RET wasdies be sub- 
scribed for at the a time. Zeachers to the 

as ONE in 
# teachers ina For 
ozan ple: If there are seyen teachers tnd ‘hres 43 two 
= belees household, a! ree to an- 

ain ree, the a rp agente ey ey 

nr WHO ARE © 


ARE “ NEW" - "SUBSCRIBERS? Dy atiew sub- 

rit 4. pee one ate Fa EA, taken the paper at 
time durin @ past 

shiftin of a subscription from one member of 

. Semehala another in order to get the reduction 

to new subscribers is not allowable, although 


additional subscriptions by: or for other mem! 
Of the he the household. will will be talk on at the half rate. 


a COPIES jo CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ming @ club of either ether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or o! oid ae pow ther, 
or of bscribers at the hal: is 


ery twen 
HOW CLUB APERS ARE MAILED. Srnew ts for 
aclub will be sent either to th "y vidoe) 
e apy or ina 
g to B rence of su -~ oy nis a 
= Le all go to one post-office, aithou h in cases 
rtion of the teachers of a school get their 
man part ter from one t-office, and others in the 
e school get theirs m another, the papers will 
sent accordin; ngly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
lub, but each school should have its own club, at 
wherever price the number of copies taken entitles It, 
and the néme of the school should be mentioned in 


the order, 
‘ "Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as caatealig ordered, each su 
A a ace r the time that he ‘is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name notonly the 
office to which LA wan it sent, but also the one to 
bak tos it has been All addresses should include 


rt ands 
Ifa county ad ata is renewed ak. 4. some other 
ton than the one who sent the ous subscript — 
such nya qme will oplet ae isher by stating that 
the place of the one 
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of the beli F-RATE — a Peart mat ao 
e e mi tlay 
could be made than thas for secur rin a fair fe ir trdal of the 

A new sabaoriner: te { + the 


Borge ear oni any robscriber,barond 
rw 
the ti rhe paid for, unl | reques 
rs for a club will: inv; Se. ‘discontinued x. t the 
piration of the chen Rerewals 
therefore be made 


ear’ 
able silt copies of an. “one issue of th per, to en- 
all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Floddee and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
London, E. C., will : a 


receive yeariy or Lear nony sub- 
iptions for “rhe pmany Sones Tim paper to to 
so ee, at the fl m om Philadelpt 
e ttlowin 
4 copl x 10 & each, 
* toe 6a, “* 
10 oniiee and upWalis, : a 6a * 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wit be 
poner Low ed Gat ahreas the Pgivigual ual addresses, or te na 

age to one be preferred 
the Cette 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Wainut Street Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. * _ 
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Leather. Is Economical. Insist upon having it. 
the wena | For sale by all 
Russia —— on Gieveeter tts 





Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Fy cif. s8a,6) rabaee twice’ a year, tops 
edt be once a week, and pon ‘ou neve 
5 the finest-polished stove in 
grocers and stove dealers. 
THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 
Tested at 1620 pounds Ay yey at New Gaets Ex 
— inte 3 LE PAGES LOU D@L 
Samples: talied for 20c. Beware of' imitations 
TOOLS Scroll Saws, Tool 5 
Machinist’ arpen Tools 
ar ts ey &Co 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Roucn, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


— NO~— 





N= ff PREVENTED BY 


; SS qti icura 

~ -+ Soap é- 
RTURING SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and han 
are ia Bonu Overcome by that most exquisite o' 
oe utifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


aot it stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus Pa 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of 
blemishes not affected y any other soap 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion an skin, and mparting that ve ev 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 


Best a h ce, 250. Prepared by th 
eve ere. C) 
oe AN D CHEMI » Bosto’ D, Masa, 
az Send for" ” How to Boautity the ‘Skin, a 


Potter Drve 
BABY’S “hea tycondos Municatny Soar.” 













RS AND so 


UFR 
TH &MARKET STS. * % % 


INVE 
ew. 

* & @ & PHILADELPHIA RA, 

oor aeFGL-goMFoRTiNes 


EPPS'S COCOA 





BREAKFAST. « 
govern, the porations of selected 
E eg proviaed ae tables witha 
= doctors’ bills, It is by the ,udicious use of feud ax 
tales of diet thats constitution may be be gradually built up 
until strong to resist oe be y to 
Handreds of are ing us 
bo attack w is a weak point, We may 
pom pe by keeping ourselves well for- 
fare er Gasette , ; 7 
“Made simply with bofling ct milk. | Sold only 
half-pound tins, by thus: 


Grocers, 
James ef ied s & CO., 
Homoeopathic ondon, England. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 


1ts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 

one = indorsed , 4 een ie of f housekeepers. ‘Your 
SLABERG Ask him og ie 

Dey $. WIL BERGER. Pree. "a8 NC 2d 8t., Phila., P: 


COBB’S 
Complexion 
mple post; 


SOAP. BR, 


OLCATE & CO., 
rar TAUUBE AGAR ne 





CHOICEST OF ALL F na THE 
Toilet and Ba 
Prevents brn! an cg 














LA, WANT ACTIVE, cron the oqgatry te MEN 


Run dgeticea tener 


tea 
ee A tot ere ship 
uae to be 


wen Thiustrated et citeslar wits ou 
Bist St. rata Mo. ara 1988, Ne 


JI START MEN 


MEN atom a ys in Home Ph phy. 
py bee po $73 wih oth ou an tomas cr oe at 


ome, or 

with complete bet pst 

onyese W Peretce, Groupe. caring atthe door or sor ready ta secures 
profitable orders in nin@out often homes A good, healthful, 
business, suitable for os sex; ho experience re- 
jan me § Send for a copy of th Process 

* | Gree sami Photos: 1d conte. PRANKLIN PUTNAM. 
fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St.,N.¥- 


AGENTS WANTED 
ah to canvass for Munkacsy’s great picture, 


HRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


Bpactty bike the original in 20 eotene, Eve! 
be es it. Liberal terms: see la: 
3.00. Address, 


t, postpaid, for es. 4 copies. 
e mroet LISHING MPANY, Publishers, 


Pupringtield, Mass. 


$5 tp $8 AOAY baretne 


ae Nickel Tidy 

















very fam- 
ily buysthem. Sample and A eon rice-list by mai 
ide inte. etna stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851 ‘qanduaky 


W jEOK=, 
The Finest Powdered THEIM 
aos no boiling. Invaluable for pte oy Ained 


and Children. Buy of your dealer 
for trial can, Ti. ©. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


gaa, Delicious COFFEE! pectaineatrom 
‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


M9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 



















, postage wits address,and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., n,Mass, 
BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Py my oe absolutely pure. 


than one cent a cup. 
for Popa rg a 


CANDY “3a 


W.L. DOUGLAS $4 SHO. 
and only hand-sewed welt 
world,equais STeuen be tt 
shoes that cost from $6 


W.L. DOUGLAS 





AND CANDY BOXES, 








he original 
shoe in the 
d-sewed 


DOUG S $2.50 
Soe heovy wet If not sold by your dealer 





write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





IBERAL SALARY B00. ‘tur books on new 


plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for pre 
‘ration. Send at once for particulars. JO G 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Men and women, 

for John B, Gough's “ Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart,’’—his last and best 

book. $100 to a@month, Send forcirculars. Ad 
dress A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Co’ 


$5 t to $10 ADA Men and i women 


: “Jmake from from 8.00 t 410.00 “yi Ca it 
io a nD e 
every ny day 4 in the dove* ter ‘another, © mg ag 











«6 oat Yet! : ¢ SARATOGA” : Mention tis 
wanted. Price, $2.50, HUBBARD A oe Phila, or Kanses Oty. city. | CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SE 00., on gg 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00.’ 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


lechy oe _ voce 

We - 

either i racy 
ove-top ki ~ oh 


id, on recei 
Of $2. Send for 












Hardwood Mantel, 


























CHAS. L. PAGE, 
837 & 339 
Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO. 


LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREP 
























not ertect Necktle Holder. 
gi Mt LANTR de ron rest, 


Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability bas ual. 
urabili no 

Gives the latest Parisian 

fashion. ee to 

a regain sha) 4 

no matter in 

a ition the wearer 

may sit or sseene. Avoid 


inferior imitations. See 
a each Io is stamped 
> More 


Bees Go. Solent’ Pr's, 


Bosto’ 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


a “Gone SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET pny 1 








goin ws sitfon « COTTON 


Best and cheapest. Waezontet 200 yerée. 
Sela by all Leading Dry Geods and Notion J 





“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 


JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity te visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms ef all levers of 
art on this latest production, 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
ean do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET, 

Those who need a carpet to harmonise with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA. 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 
In addition to the above, we are prepared te 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
latest styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity te 
secure such great bargains. ° 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, & $13 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia! 














Pews, Settees, Chairs, Sunday-school 
CHURCH Fall, and Lodge Seatings. Pulpite, Pul- 
it Chairs, 000, A 344 246 8S. Aad 


WORK St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


mt | CHURCH fnzes cise koa 

Banners. 127 W.8thSt.. NewYork 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 

Manufacturers of | PULPIT SUITS, 


EET, BOSTON. 
ote! for bn mag 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75a, 


Send for illustrated 
price-list, 














Cc. A. HART & CO., 
133 N. 3d St., . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


$s. BANNERS Pita" 
IACIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEEOPTICONS | 




















FiEWS veterans |) qe TLS. 
vil WS ALL SUBJECTS. Q tAvooue FA REE 
MILLIGA 


’ PHILADELPHIA. 








" | PehueeXiie|Figas a 
ea pean Optician, 49 Nassau oe Aes 


pl, ELECTRIC LICHT 





ni Colored TERN SLIDES. 
J. MARCY, 1604 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Re ry Fire Alarms,Farmas, etc, FULLY 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


“VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of f Bails, 
rae a oe 
H. McSH . , 
Mention this paper. sitieere, Ma, 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


propose to s¢hd by mail a sample bur 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like with 
safety, fit the lamps you have Rete 4 
oom e. Cost One Dollar eac' 
















EN ER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia.” 
CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LICHT 





Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street, 





CHURCH L! LICHTS. 


 eeendorcs, 
5 New York, 
Glassware, Romar. @ Dat, a Bar 3 








O* tienes ISLAND fag; MR sa Beoteh eee 














‘W. H. HARRISON & BRO. yA ertorwnn Phila, 
Gand thr Ulaswated catalogue Mention this pagem 


lHshm: BARRETT, N 
hn 8t., N ‘V: a7 N sth St, ‘Phils. aN. X“Chatlen Se, 
fer circular price-list, Sfection this cence. 


wig, ree SHIRT 2a 
Setalague tes, ERE DE Sth Bt. eh ae a Philadelphia Pa” 





| 
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WANAMAKER'S. 


i 


Tho iggest Dry Gopds and General Blan ta the 

Wenld is Wanamekers. Nearly 14 sores.¢f 9ter- 

crowded floor-space, and nearly 5000 

Every past of the Store is aglow the 

N ATTRACTIONS wt DRESS 
EW OOMERS AKD Jaw 








as well. 
oe THE GLAD Light OF GIFT 


: Bo 
Pht 
Meheenyaning ta BPE IEETS, scence noel, many 


Bilk, and finest Cashmere. 


nn f frame) 
ie 0 
Handsome tranweh 


—.. sine. 
$7. 


pa ape <a CA 


abi 


eer oe er ee 





DRESS PATTERNS 
FOR | 


James McCreery & Co., 


During the interval preceding 
Christmas, will offer attractive 
inducements in Dress Patterns 
_ and Robes, suitable for holiday 
presents. 300 Diagonal Vatterns 
at $2.50; 500 Serge Patterns at 
$8.50; 750 Satin Prunelle Pat- 
terns at §5.50, and a variety of 
Checks, Stripes, and Beige Mix- 
tures—strictly all-wool materi- 
als—atveryiow prices. 800 Pat- 


term Dresses have been placed | | 
en our Novelty Dress Geods 


pattern containsan ample quan- 


tity of plain material and Velvet. 
trimming. Alimitednumber of | | 
Imported Camelette Robes with | 


Jetted Cloth in white and colors 
reduced te $15.00. Also call at- 
tention to a large quantity of 
short remnants of Dress Goods 
marked at jesus than half former 
prices. 

Broadway and Lith St, 





New Yerk. 
nee ee CK $3 hin 
(Full, BGK and | sal ners 








ee: re ould tale tre, te ve 
s iu 
vodeoey inside lem: Sampememine 
goods, i, conranteetng satisfaction, or motiy refunded 
. : 





oe hn bag LAND MORTGAGE C0, 





os 








to Inv 


$6,450,681 of Interest 
rs. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 








mesenyat ony tine, 


in amou > and upwards, with 
cnchanged for @ Real 


PES LOAN AND UST CO. of N ie = 
Mt te. ow 


i BONDS 


persons of small means. 


FOR CALE a SEAT PAR YORK 


¥ +4 eae dD "aaa 


with full information, and 


J. B. wat KINS L. M. 


Cco., Lawrence, ies, 
Broadway. 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, New "Fory 2 anager, R43 





% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS. 


we shall give o' 


How much money can you 


have marke ewe x3 PERO NE fon i ze Mite ae which re 


ee a otionl 


cnandappliratione fort ae ron 


furmishe ue LAowartty. 
The ststngency in the os eo line yet mete Mises low: rae oe fortn n ane case to an amount 
Re, t. celine of all I gifted x <b “Weite for our New 
@honn “Agents, T EA, mn 











er an en | 








MADE FROM QUILLS 


MANUFACTURED INTO 
DRESE-STAYS, GORE 











—rt 





“A STARTE 


ROGERS T= 






ING ISCOVE Y.beo 
EWARR “STARTLING, DISCOVERE.. Mich. 


ntESTED 40 40 Vi 
SEeERVESCING, 












TIVE CIRCULARS and sp etl 
plication. Second-: 


oon 5: FRE 
heen 





Don’t fail to write for Catalogues 


iH & 00., WASHINGHON, W 


MASON ORGAN 
Nn PIANOS <p NOE CAI 


Thompson’ 8 Fine Pianos and Organs. 
it \- ae Meclers ane, gy 8h — ay = 

an 
prices W. 1. THOMPSON N&CO., East Liv Livsthod :0. 


(@PENGERIAN | 8 
Are the Best. ea = 









"For "hgeteated cata- 
logue of 100 di t 
syle ad 











Wt 












































seem eer 2 ove 


FIRE RE INSURA 
pact | T. haat at 


.* 





CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


‘Strengthens the intelfect, builds up 


‘| worn-out nerves, relieves all.week- 


nesses and nervousness. 
ERE or mail, $1. 66°W. 26th St., N.Y. 
e—TARRANT’S 


figed apertent aches S fest most 
8 . safest anc 

Auge ce per aut H doustipasions E ipyBilions- 

oe + phys Complaings snd Cova everywhere. 


wife | FR aeteec ans 00D: Arik SLATE fs 
ih, a cat 


cg ca canta” 


es st OO, Dp abel: 
ae. 
aie eae 














2 a a 





iad 8. Ninth, St, Philadelphia. 


ESLORA RE NAT 





who cang 


Se tai 
$6 Gpliaia 7 


The ai aa Cai Canary. Breeders ofciie Harts, 
0 

lem 2 

Directions tree, 


rouerve 
Pete 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








President — 
@uxator JOHN J. INGALLS. A 


x o 
\ 
<P eo, 9 ys 


(GRNBRAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 





oc et Lah 


 ARMERTC: RICAR 





ian, 
nim, 








FORBH A, HARNARN. 
:Paiduap Oapital, $500,000. 7% Wirst Mortgages,¢6 


LUS, $349,307. 





B. M. MANLEY,.Gen’l Mgr. ‘ 


The 
Western Farm Mortgage Trust 
Company, 


Successors te The Western Farm Mort- 
gage Company, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
AUST Bioeendidaid Uastity———— "BSS; 888 oe 


Total @uaraaty.__.......-~-.1,000,000 00 oe 


Guaranteed Mortgages. 


This Company is prepared to offer the most 
OONSERVATIVE 7 PER CENT ¥FIRST 
MORTGAGES, principal and Anterest Bier’ 
anteed, and its own'@ PER CENT 

running 10.and 15 years, 

“pane peace STATE FIRST MORT- 
‘GAGES an property worth three times amount 
\of loans are deposited with and assigned to 
American Loan & Trust Company, New-York, 
&s special security for each $100,000 Debentures 
issued and so oreyne by the President of 
the Aro*rican Loan & Trust Company. 


Gold Debentures. 


These Debentures are the direct obligation of 
the .Company, backed by its half-million 
Appital and all its assets, Interest semi- 
ennpal. Principal and Interest payable at 
the Third Wat. Bank of, New York. Ovaer.2,900 
php hestity to thelr entire satisfac 

pic 998, securities, 

0. Txacumr, Pros. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 

President. 

G. W. E. Gurryirx, Pres. Merchants’ Nat 
Bank, Lawrence, V. P. and General Manager, 


P. EK. ¥ 24 Vice-Pres. and Auditor. 
L..H. tary, 


we A emutree 


Mew Lonx, Oxarge 147 Broadway, 
0. O. Mine & Son, Agents. 
ALBANY, N. sy rene reeaeie Building, 


M. D. Brooks, Agent. 
FRILADELFIA OF 7108-102 South 4th Street, 


Bull information, with Ust of Directors, 
noferanges, ofc., furnished on application. 
LL. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 





DeENnver-BANKERS-co.oravo, 


Boa General Business. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


morgage Wiehe thet bselute 7 bate, and Day 
EIGHT PER OENT. bY sity. All 


real estate taken as securt persorial 
ing joan. Tue 


in 
by us before @ loan. wootirities for 
non-residents a lty. 


en 
Particular attention ven 


and principal, and pei Oe ers in New York 

exchange, wil tate. ; ence invited. 
We refer ASE NA K, New 

York, or ATIONAL B ver, Col, 





ob 


ei0 Inne, “ad $15 for 
Q spe theok 


iat 








THEREALES ESTATETRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 4840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


BANKING de all boats Row nterest on time 


aie van ches etc ket 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. New York. 


Assis or o Meoporntion addehes treba alesse 


Life — AERABP Trust Co., 


aoe naan aS ., PHILADELP BIA, 
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vareneathes 
pt 80! Easton endl 
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See rey the ape tek 
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fingst|in the world. -Twen' 


cone SEEDS, Csi EBS ilCema, wow vor. 
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SAPOLIO | 


is like great men who waste themscives to make the 
world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does not care to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidy 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No.8 (Copyright, March, 1887] 


THE MAT: 


That takes dry mud and dirt and cla 
off your shoes at the door, deposits it 
underneath out of sight, and doesn’t 
befoul itself, is cleared, by a jar, of the 
little that cli to it—such a mat! 
There is one such mat, It is made of 
ateel wire. 

Steel for pillows, and bustles, and 
hair-puffs—why not for door-mats? 

Never a door-mat half so effective 
even when new; or a quarter so sight! 
after the first day ’s new is off; or a tent 
so cheap; or a hundredth part 
to man Lane for, keep in order— 
think eying an an dld-fashioned . 
door-mat te oat fl; Ugh! 

For se Fag houses, hotels 
and restaurants, cars,—the harder the 
usage the more it is wanted. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10 each. 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 


: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
118 Chambers St. , NEw YorK; isi Congress 
8, 3107 Dearborn 8t., CHICcaeo, 











‘This Label ts on the Best Ribbon Made. 


GAT'S-EYE J. 4c 
=) ecw 
J Les ray ofli Nght or a glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
SEA RG I 
on post pa’ 
oe nn bent Bom Indian Relics. etc, 


AMMEN, 035 16th ‘st. De Denver, Col, 
a 

pe ” Makes Elegant Rutton- 

iT rd 

BUTTONHOLE machin es, easily applied a 


ATTACHMENT been in rice very low— 
















Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 


not 


the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin, 










cold. 


(Coryaicurzp.) 


only the purity of 


remedy. . 


VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


A teaspoonful of VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE, diluted with an equal 
quantity of water, will almost imme- 
diately relieve a distressing cough or 


The natural objection to taking in- 
ternally glycerine made from animal 
fats and grease, has prevented many 
from using this remedy for coughs 
and colds. : 

PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 


GLYCERINE contains no animal fat nor grease, 
It is of purely vegetable. origin and is a natural 


It is put up in glass-stopper toilet bottles, holding one 
pound and one-half pound, at $t. 25 and 75 cts. respectively. 


If your druggist does not heap ber Vegetable Glycerine,” it will be 
sent you on receipt of price, expressage prepaid, by 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, 0, 








TS *2euae 


. Each calendar, dhe: yen, will be 
carried in the mails witho 


ut injury. 


copies are taken, twelve’ cents each. © 


publisher. 


The Lesson Calendar for 1888 is 
of the same general character as the 
one issued for 1887, but is far more 
beautiful. It is arranged to hang 
in the scholar’s room, and it gives 
the full text of the lesson and also 
the golden text for each Sunday. 
All the lessons of the year are thus 
pict in the one calendar. The 
‘lessons are not pasted together in a 
pad, but hang by an ingenious wire 
device. When a week has passed 
by, the leaf for that week is turned | 2” 
upon the wire hanger, and takes its 

ace back of the other leaves. It 
is the prettiest thing published in 


rm the line of the Sunday-school les- 


sons, 


and seaconly anything. could 


packed Lr att box, and can be 


ce, fifteen cents each ; when five or more 
an be had of booksellers or from the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





grades i 


A STAND- “BY FOR SI6. 


There’s only one drawback to it, and that’s a drawback to us. It wears so long. 
But, we've always found that the longer you could wear a suit you bought 
from us, the likelier you were to send to us for the next one you wanted. We're 
not afraid of losing trade by giving a long dollar’s worth. 
It looks solid; it’s well and closely woven; and there’s a firmness and grit 
to it that the horniest-handed man can detect. 
, There’s good wool in this $16 ready-made suit, depend on that. You know 
what..a’ difference there is in wheat. 


in it as cockles make in wheat. 


here’s just as much in wool. As many 


The wool is number one. And.it gives such service as you'd expect from 
such a quality. We have made.it as thoroughly. » 

There are inequalities, too, in what sort of waits you can buy for $16. 
You'll find this a satisfactory money’s worth. 

Send for samples. We endorse it fully. 


WANAMAKER &« BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


rarpaseed aaa OHIO, One of the frugrena 


wy ofthis Sateen 


reba iN HAE PORTQRUATO gb Wiastegco concern pate HAR ist 





dressamakers and famal lee for 3 Send 
we cont stam, wad = wen S to 
SurtH & @ rest 16 E ath oe 





KNAE E| 


rIANno ho eae 





BaLTMors, 22 and 24 East aitispexe St. New 
Yorx, 112FifthAve. WaSHINGTON ,817 ila 


FAL NORTH & C0,, Sole-A 


1808 Chestnut Street, PHILAD ens 


SAUAHBRAH Oriental a Ratertainncente 
© Band over 000 others, fo Sunday- 
schools, and lecture ey a ier ee 
am and dates open address ORIENTAL 


u, 4 Ww. Ba Se. New York, 














NION TEACHERS’ 
— 


AGENCY, 16 Astor 
New York City. W.D. Kerr .Secretary. 





ladelphia, 
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